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Part I: Personal Writings 


To Miss Mary Owens—Vandalia, December 13, 1836 


MARY, 

I have been sick ever since my arrival, or I should have written 
sooner. It is but little difference, however, as I have very little even yet to 
write. And more, the longer I can avoid the mortification of looking in 
the post-office for your letter and not finding it, the better. You see I am 
mad about that old letter yet. I don’t like very well to risk you again. I’ll 
try you once more, anyhow. 

The new State House is not yet finished, and consequently the 
Legislature is doing little or nothing. The governor delivered an 
inflammatory political message, and it is expected there will be some 
sparring between the parties about it as soon as the two Houses get to 
business. Taylor delivered up his petition for the New County to one of 
our members this morning. I am told he despairs of its success, on 
account of all the members from Morgan County opposing it. There are 
names enough on the petition, I think, to justify the members from our 
county in going for it; but if the members from Morgan oppose it, which 
they say they will, the chance will be bad. 

Our chance to take the seat of government to Springfield is better 
than I expected. An internal-improvement convention was held there 
since we met, which recommended a loan of several millions of dollars, 
on the faith of the State, to construct railroads. Some of the Legislature 
are for it, and some against it; which has the majority I cannot tell. There 
is great strife and struggling for the office of the United States Senator 
here at this time. It is probable we shall ease their pains in a few days. 
The opposition men have no candidate of their own, and consequently 
they will smile as complacently at the angry snarl of the contending Van 
Buren candidates and their respective friends as the Christian does at 
Satan’s rage. You recollect that I mentioned at the outset of this letter 
that I had been unwell. That is the fact, though I believe I am about well 
now; but that, with other things I cannot account for, have conspired, and 
have gotten my spirits so low that I feel that I would rather be any place 
in the world than here. I really cannot endure the thought of staying here 
ten weeks. Write back as soon as you get this, and, if possible, say 
something that will please me, for really I have not been pleased since I 


left you. This letter is so dry and stupid that I am ashamed to send it, but 
with my present feelings I cannot do any better. 
Give my best respects to Mr. and Mrs. Able and family. 
Your friend, 
LINCOLN 


To Miss Mary Owens—Springfield, May 7, 1837 


FRIEND MARY, 

I have commenced two letters to send you before this, both of which 
displeased me before I got half done, and so I tore them up. The first I 
thought was not serious enough, and the second was on the other 
extreme. I shall send this, turn out as it may. 

This thing of living in Springfield is rather a dull business, after all; 
at least it is so to me. I am quite as lonesome here as I ever was anywhere 
in my life. I have been spoken to by but one woman since I have been 
here, and should not have been by her if she could have avoided it. ve 
never been to church yet, and probably shall not be soon. I stay away 
because I am conscious I should not know how to behave myself. 

I am often thinking of what we said about your coming to live at 
Springfield. I am afraid you would not be satisfied. There is a great deal 
of flourishing about in carriages here, which it would be your doom to 
see without sharing it. You would have to be poor, without the means of 
hiding your poverty. Do you believe you could bear that patiently? 
Whatever woman may cast her lot with mine, should any ever do so, it is 
my intention to do all in my power to make her happy and contented; and 
there is nothing I can imagine that would make me more unhappy than to 
fail in the effort. I know I should be much happier with you than the way 
I am, provided I saw no signs of discontent in you. What you have said 
to me may have been in the way of jest, or I may have misunderstood 
you. If so, then let it be forgotten; if otherwise, I much wish you would 
think seriously before you decide. What I have said I will most positively 
abide by, provided you wish it. My opinion is that you had better not do 
it. You have not been accustomed to hardship, and it may be more severe 
than you now imagine. I know you are capable of thinking correctly on 


any subject, and if you deliberate maturely upon this subject before you 
decide, then I am willing to abide your decision. 

You must write me a good long letter after you get this. You have 
nothing else to do, and though it might not seem interesting to you after 
you had written it, it would be a good deal of company to me in this 
“busy wilderness.” Tell your sister I don’t want to hear any more about 
selling out and moving. That gives me the “hypo” whenever I think of it. 

Yours, etc., 
LINCOLN 


To Mary Owens—Springfield, August 16, 1837 


FRIEND MARY, 

You will no doubt think it rather strange that I should write you a 
letter on the same day on which we parted, and I can only account for it 
by supposing that seeing you lately makes me think of you more than 
usual; while at our late meeting we had but few expressions of thoughts. 
You must know that I cannot see you, or think of you, with entire 
indifference; and yet it may be that you are mistaken in regard to what 
my real feelings toward you are. If I knew you were not, I should not 
have troubled you with this letter. Perhaps any other man would know 
enough without information; but I consider it my peculiar right to plead 
ignorance, and your bounden duty to allow the plea. I want in all cases to 
do right; and most particularly so in all cases with women. I want, at this 
particular time, more than any thing else to do right with you; and if I 
knew it would be doing right, as I rather suspect it would, to let you alone 
I would do it. And, for the purpose of making the matter as plain as 
possible, I now say that you can drop the subject, dismiss your thoughts 
(if you ever had any) from me for ever and leave this letter unanswered 
without calling forth one accusing murmur from me. And I will even go 
further and say that, if it will add anything to your comfort or peace of 
mind to do so, it is my sincere wish that you should. Do not understand 
by this that I wish to cut your acquaintance. I mean no such thing. What I 
do wish is that our further acquaintance shall depend upon yourself. If 
such further acquaintance would contribute nothing to your happiness, I 
am sure it would not to mine. If you feel yourself in any degree bound to 


me, I am now willing to release you, provided you wish it; while on the 
other hand I am willing and even anxious to bind you faster if I can be 
convinced that it will, in any considerable degree, add to your happiness. 
This, indeed, is the whole question with me. Nothing would make me 
more miserable than to believe you miserable, nothing more happy than 
to know you were so. 

In what I have now said, I think I cannot be misunderstood; and to 
make myself understood is the only object of this letter. 

If it suits you best not to answer this, farewell. A long life and a 
merry one attend you. But, if you conclude to write back, speak as 
plainly as I do. There can neither be harm nor danger in saying to me 
anything you think, just in the manner you think it. My respects to your 
sister. 

Your friend, 
LINCOLN 


To Mrs. O. H. Browning—A Farce—Springfield, April 1, 1838 


DEAR MADAM, 

Without apologizing for being egotistical, I shall make the history of 
so much of my life as has elapsed since I saw you the subject of this 
letter. And, by the way, I now discover that, in order to give a full and 
intelligible account of the things I have done and suffered since I saw 
you, I shall necessarily have to relate some that happened before. 

It was, then, in the autumn of 1836 that a married lady of my 
acquaintance, and who was a great friend of mine, being about to pay a 
visit to her father and other relatives residing in Kentucky, proposed to 
me that on her return she would bring a sister of hers with her on 
condition that I would engage to become her brother-in-law with all 
convenient dispatch. I, of course, accepted the proposal, for you know I 
could not have done otherwise had I really been averse to it; but 
privately, between you and me, I was most confoundedly well pleased 
with the project. I had seen the said sister some three years before, 
thought her intelligent and agreeable, and saw no good objection to 
plodding life through hand in hand with her. Time passed on; the lady 
took her journey and in due time returned, sister in company, sure 


enough. This astonished me a little, for it appeared to me that her coming 
so readily showed that she was a trifle too willing, but on reflection it 
occurred to me that she might have been prevailed on by her married 
sister to come without anything concerning me ever having been 
mentioned to her, and so I concluded that if no other objection presented 
itself, I would consent to waive this. All this occurred to me on hearing 
of her arrival in the neighborhood—for, be it remembered, I had not yet 
seen her, except about three years previous, as above mentioned. In a few 
days we had an interview, and, although I had seen her before, she did 
not look as my imagination had pictured her. I knew she was over-size, 
but she now appeared a fair match for Falstaff. I knew she was called an 
“old maid,” and I felt no doubt of the truth of at least half of the 
appellation, but now, when I beheld her, I could not for my life avoid 
thinking of my mother; and this, not from withered features,—for her 
skin was too full of fat to permit of its contracting into wrinkles,—but 
from her want of teeth, weather-beaten appearance in general, and from a 
kind of notion that ran in my head that nothing could have commenced at 
the size of infancy and reached her present bulk in less than thirty-five or 
forty years; and in short, I was not at all pleased with her. But what could 
I do? I had told her sister that I would take her for better or for worse, 
and I made a point of honor and conscience in all things to stick to my 
word especially if others had been induced to act on it which in this case 
I had no doubt they had, for I was now fairly convinced that no other 
man on earth would have her, and hence the conclusion that they were 
bent on holding me to my bargain. 

“Well,” thought I, “I have said it, and, be the consequences what 
they may, it shall not be my fault if I fail to do it.” At once I determined 
to consider her my wife; and, this done, all my powers of discovery were 
put to work in search of perfections in her which might be fairly set off 
against her defects. I tried to imagine her handsome, which, but for her 
unfortunate corpulency, was actually true. Exclusive of this no woman 
that I have ever seen has a finer face. I also tried to convince myself that 
the mind was much more to be valued than the person; and in this she 
was not inferior, as I could discover, to any with whom I had been 
acquainted. 
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Shortly after this, without coming to any positive understanding with 
her, I set out for Vandalia, when and where you first saw me. During my 
stay there I had letters from her which did not change my opinion of 
either her intellect or intention, but on the contrary confirmed it in both. 

All this while, although I was fixed, “firm as the surge-repelling 
rock,” in my resolution, I found I was continually repenting the rashness 
which had led me to make it. Through life, I have been in no bondage, 
either real or imaginary, from the thraldom of which I so much desired to 
be free. After my return home, I saw nothing to change my opinions of 
her in any particular. She was the same, and so was I. I now spent my 
time in planning how I might get along through life after my contemplated 
change of circumstances should have taken place, and how I might 
procrastinate the evil day for a time, which I really dreaded as much, 
perhaps more, than an Irishman does the halter. 

After all my suffering upon this deeply interesting subject, here I am, 
wholly, unexpectedly, completely, out of the “scrape”; and now I want to 
know if you can guess how I got out of it—out, clear, in every sense of 
the term; no violation of word, honor, or conscience. I don’t believe you 
can guess, and so I might as well tell you at once. As the lawyer says, it 
was done in the manner following, to wit: After I had delayed the matter 
as long as I thought I could in honor do (which, by the way, had brought 
me round into the last fall), I concluded I might as well bring it to a 
consummation without further delay; and so I mustered my resolution, 
and made the proposal to her direct; but, shocking to relate, she 
answered, No. At first I supposed she did it through an affectation of 
modesty, which I thought but ill became her under the peculiar 
circumstances of her case; but on my renewal of the charge, I found she 
repelled it with greater firmness than before. I tried it again and again but 
with the same success, or rather with the same want of success. 

I finally was forced to give it up; at which I very unexpectedly found 
myself mortified almost beyond endurance. I was mortified, it seemed to 
me, in a hundred different ways. My vanity was deeply wounded by the 
reflection that I had been too stupid to discover her intentions, and at the 
same time never doubting that I understood them perfectly, and also that 
she, whom I had taught myself to believe nobody else would have, had 
actually rejected me with all my fancied greatness. And, to cap the 
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whole, I then for the first time began to suspect that I was really a little in 
love with her. But let it all go. Pll try and outlive it. Others have been 
made fools of by the girls, but this can never with truth be said of me. I 
most emphatically in this instance, made a fool of myself. I have now 
come to the conclusion never again to think of marrying, and for this 
reason: I can never be satisfied with any one who would be blockhead 
enough to have me. 
When you receive this, write me a long yarn about something to 
amuse me. Give my respects to Mr. Browning. 
Your sincere friend, 
A. LINCOLN 


To Joshua F. Speed—Murder Case—Springfield, June 19, 1841 


DEAR SPEED, 

We have had the highest state of excitement here for a week past that 
our community has ever witnessed; and, although the public feeling is 
somewhat allayed, the curious affair which aroused it is very far from 
being even yet cleared of mystery. It would take a quire of paper to give 
you anything like a full account of it, and I therefore only propose a brief 
outline. The chief personages in the drama are Archibald Fisher, 
supposed to be murdered, and Archibald Trailor, Henry Trailor, and 
William Trailor, supposed to have murdered him. The three Trailors are 
brothers: the first, Arch., as you know, lives in town; the second, Henry, 
in Clary’s Grove; and the third, William, in Warren County; and Fisher, 
the supposed murdered, being without a family, had made his home with 
William. On Saturday evening, being the 29th of May, Fisher and 
William came to Henry’s in a one-horse dearborn, and there stayed over 
Sunday; and on Monday all three came to Springfield (Henry on 
horseback) and joined Archibald at Myers’s, the Dutch carpenter. That 
evening at supper Fisher was missing, and so next moming some 
ineffectual search was made for him; and on Tuesday, at one o’clock 
P.M., William and Henry started home without him. In a day or two 
Henry and one or two of his Clary-Grove neighbors came back for him 
again, and advertised his disappearance in the papers. The knowledge of 
the matter thus far had not been general, and here it dropped entirely, till 
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about the 10th instant, when Keys received a letter from the postmaster 
in Warren County, that William had arrived at home, and was telling a 
very mysterious and improbable story about the disappearance of Fisher, 
which induced the community there to suppose he had been disposed of 
unfairly. Keys made this letter public, which immediately set the whole 
town and adjoining county agog. And so it has continued until yesterday. 
The mass of the people commenced a systematic search for the dead 
body, while Wickersham was dispatched to arrest Henry Trailor at the 
Grove, and Jim Maxcy to Warren to arrest William. On Monday last, 
Henry was brought in, and showed an evident inclination to insinuate 
that he knew Fisher to be dead, and that Arch. and William had killed 
him. He said he guessed the body could be found in Spring Creek, 
between the Beardstown road and Hickox’s mill. Away the people swept 
like a herd of buffalo, and cut down Hickox’s mill-dam nolens volens, to 
draw the water out of the pond, and then went up and down and down 
and up the creek, fishing and raking, and raking and ducking and diving 
for two days, and, after all, no dead body found. 

In the meantime a sort of scuffling-ground had been found in the 
brush in the angle, or point, where the road leading into the woods past 
the brewery and the one leading in past the brick-yard meet. From the 
scuffle-ground was the sign of something about the size of a man having 
been dragged to the edge of the thicket, where it joined the track of some 
small-wheeled carriage drawn by one horse, as shown by the road-tracks. 
The carriage-track led off toward Spring Creek. Near this drag-trail Dr. 
Merryman found two hairs, which, after a long scientific examination, he 
pronounced to be triangular human hairs, which term, he says, includes 
within it the whiskers, the hair growing under the arms and on other parts 
of the body; and he judged that these two were of the whiskers, because 
the ends were cut, showing that they had flourished in the neighborhood 
of the razor’s operations. On Thursday last Jim Maxcy brought in 
William Trailor from Warren. On the same day Arch. was arrested and 
put in jail. Yesterday (Friday) William was put upon his examining trial 
before May and Lovely. Archibald and Henry were both present. 
Lamborn prosecuted, and Logan, Baker, and your humble servant 
defended. A great many witnesses were introduced and examined, but I 
shall only mention those whose testimony seemed most important. The 
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first of these was Captain Ransdell. He swore that when William and 
Henry left Springfield for home on Tuesday before mentioned they did 
not take the direct route——which, you know, leads by the butcher 
shop,—but that they followed the street north until they got opposite, or 
nearly opposite, May’s new house, after which he could not see them 
from where he stood; and it was afterwards proved that in about an hour 
after they started, they came into the street by the butcher shop from 
toward the brickyard. Dr. Merryman and others swore to what is stated 
about the scuffle-ground, drag-trail, whiskers, and carriage tracks. Henry 
was then introduced by the prosecution. He swore that when they started 
for home they went out north, as Ransdell stated, and turned down west 
by the brick-yard into the woods, and there met Archibald; that they 
proceeded a small distance farther, when he was placed as a sentinel to 
watch for and announce the approach of any one that might happen that 
way; that William and Arch. took the dearborn out of the road a small 
distance to the edge of the thicket, where they stopped, and he saw them 
lift the body of a man into it; that they then moved off with the carriage 
in the direction of Hickox’s mill, and he loitered about for something like 
an hour, when William returned with the carriage, but without Arch., and 
said they had put him in a safe place; that they went somehow he did not 
know exactly how—into the road close to the brewery, and proceeded on 
to Clary’s Grove. He also stated that some time during the day William 
told him that he and Arch. had killed Fisher the evening before; that the 
way they did it was by him William knocking him down with a club, and 
Arch. then choking him to death. 

An old man from Warren, called Dr. Gilmore, was then introduced 
on the part of the defense. He swore that he had known Fisher for several 
years; that Fisher had resided at his house a long time at each of two 
different spells—once while he built a barn for him, and once while he 
was doctored for some chronic disease; that two or three years ago Fisher 
had a serious hurt in his head by the bursting of a gun, since which he 
had been subject to continued bad health and occasional aberration of 
mind. He also stated that on last Tuesday, being the same day that Maxcy 
arrested William Trailor, he (the doctor) was from home in the early part 
of the day, and on his return, about eleven o’clock, found Fisher at his 
house in bed, and apparently very unwell; that he asked him how he 
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came from Springfield; that Fisher said he had come by Peoria, and also 
told of several other places he had been at more in the direction of 
Peoria, which showed that he at the time of speaking did not know where 
he had been wandering about in a state of derangement. He further stated 
that in about two hours he received a note from one of Trailor’s friends, 
advising him of his arrest, and requesting him to go on to Springfield as a 
witness, to testify as to the state of Fisher’s health in former times; that 
he immediately set off, calling up two of his neighbors as company, and, 
riding all evening and all night, overtook Maxcy and William at Lewiston 
in Fulton County; that Maxcy refusing to discharge Trailor upon his 
statement, his two neighbors returned and he came on to Springfield. 
Some question being made as to whether the doctor’s story was not a 
fabrication, several acquaintances of his (among whom was the same 
postmaster who wrote Keys, as before mentioned) were introduced as 
sort of compurgators, who swore that they knew the doctor to be of good 
character for truth and veracity, and generally of good character in every 
way. 

Here the testimony ended, and the Trailors were discharged, Arch. 
and William expressing both in word and manner their entire confidence 
that Fisher would be found alive at the doctor’s by Galloway, Mallory, 
and Myers, who a day before had been dispatched for that purpose; 
which Henry still protested that no power on earth could ever show 
Fisher alive. Thus stands this curious affair. When the doctor’s story was 
first made public, it was amusing to scan and contemplate the 
countenances and hear the remarks of those who had been actively in 
search for the dead body: some looked quizzical, some melancholy, and 
some furiously angry. Porter, who had been very active, swore he always 
knew the man was not dead, and that he had not stirred an inch to hunt 
for him; Langford, who had taken the lead in cutting down Hickox’s 
mill-dam, and wanted to hang Hickox for objecting, looked most awfully 
woebegone: he seemed the “victim of unrequited affection,” as represented 
in the comic almanacs we used to laugh over; and Hart, the little 
drayman that hauled Molly home once, said it was too damned bad to 
have so much trouble, and no hanging after all. 

I commenced this letter on yesterday, since which I received yours of 
the 13th. I stick to my promise to come to Louisville. Nothing new here 
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except what I have written. I have not seen 
am going out there as soon as I mail this letter. 


since my last trip, and I 


Yours forever, 
LINCOLN 


To Joshua F. Speed—On Marriage—January 30, 1842 


MY DEAR SPEED, 

Feeling, as you know I do, the deepest solicitude for the success of 
the enterprise you are engaged in, I adopt this as the last method I can 
adopt to aid you, in case (which God forbid!) you shall need any aid. I do 
not place what I am going to say on paper because I can say it better that 
way than I could by word of mouth, but, were I to say it orally before we 
part, most likely you would forget it at the very time when it might do 
you some good. As I think it reasonable that you will feel very badly 
some time between this and the final consummation of your purpose, it is 
intended that you shall read this just at such a time. Why I say it is 
reasonable that you will feel very badly yet, is because of three special 
causes added to the general one which I shall mention. 

The general cause is, that you are naturally of a nervous temperament; 
and this I say from what I have seen of you personally, and what you 
have told me concerning your mother at various times, and concerning 
your brother William at the time his wife died. The first special cause is 
your exposure to bad weather on your journey, which my experience 
clearly proves to be very severe on defective nerves. The second is the 
absence of all business and conversation of friends, which might divert 
your mind, give it occasional rest from the intensity of thought which 
will sometimes wear the sweetest idea threadbare and turn it to the 
bitterness of death. The third is the rapid and near approach of that 
crisis on which all your thoughts and feelings concentrate. 

If from all these causes you shall escape and go through triumphantly, 
without another “twinge of the soul,” I shall be most happily but most 
egregiously deceived. If, on the contrary, you shall, as I expect you will 
at sometime, be agonized and distressed, let me, who have some reason 
to speak with judgment on such a subject, beseech you to ascribe it to the 
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causes I have mentioned, and not to some false and ruinous suggestion of 
the Devil. 

“But,” you will say, “do not your causes apply to every one engaged 
in a like undertaking?” By no means. The particular causes, to a greater 
or less extent, perhaps do apply in all cases; but the general one,— 
nervous debility, which is the key and conductor of all the particular 
ones, and without which they would be utterly harmless,—though it does 
pertain to you, does not pertain to one in a thousand. It is out of this that 
the painful difference between you and the mass of the world springs. 

I know what the painful point with you is at all times when you are 
unhappy; it is an apprehension that you do not love her as you should. 
What nonsense! How came you to court her? Was it because you thought 
she deserved it, and that you had given her reason to expect it? If it was 
for that why did not the same reason make you court Ann Todd, and at 
least twenty others of whom you can think, and to whom it would apply 
with greater force than to her? Did you court her for her wealth? Why, 
you know she had none. But you say you reasoned yourself into it. What 
do you mean by that? Was it not that you found yourself unable to 
reason yourself out of it? Did you not think, and partly form the purpose, 
of courting her the first time you ever saw her or heard of her? What had 
reason to do with it at that early stage? There was nothing at that time for 
reason to work upon. Whether she was moral, amiable, sensible, or even 
of good character, you did not, nor could then know, except, perhaps, 
you might infer the last from the company you found her in. 

All you then did or could know of her was her personal appearance 
and deportment; and these, if they impress at all, impress the heart, and 
not the head. 

Say candidly, were not those heavenly black eyes the whole basis of 
all your early reasoning on the subject? After you and I had once been at 
the residence, did you not go and take me all the way to Lexington and 
back, for no other purpose but to get to see her again, on our return on 
that evening to take a trip for that express object? What earthly consid- 
eration would you take to find her scouting and despising you, and 
giving herself up to another? But of this you have no apprehension; and 
therefore you cannot bring it home to your feelings. 
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I shall be so anxious about you that I shall want you to write by 
every mail. 
Your friend, 
LINCOLN 


To Joshua F. Speed—On Depression—Springfield, February 13, 1842 


DEAR SPEED, 

Yours of the 1st instant came to hand three or four days ago. When 
this shall reach you, you will have been Fanny’s husband several days. 
You know my desire to befriend you is everlasting; that I will never 
cease while I know how to do anything. But you will always hereafter be 
on ground that I have never occupied, and consequently, if advice were 
needed, I might advise wrong. I do fondly hope, however, that you will 
never again need any comfort from abroad. But should I be mistaken 
in this, should excessive pleasure still be accompanied with a painful 
counterpart at times, still let me urge you, as I have ever done, to remem- 
ber, in the depth and even agony of despondency, that very shortly you 
are to feel well again. I am now fully convinced that you love her as 
ardently as you are capable of loving. Your ever being happy in her 
presence, and your intense anxiety about her health, if there were nothing 
else, would place this beyond all dispute in my mind. I incline to think it 
probable that your nerves will fail you occasionally for a while; but once 
you get them firmly guarded now that trouble is over forever. I think, if I 
were you, in case my mind were not exactly right, I would avoid being 
idle. I would immediately engage in some business, or go to making 
preparations for it, which would be the same thing. If you went through 
the ceremony calmly, or even with sufficient composure not to excite 
alarm in any present, you are safe beyond question, and in two or three 
months, to say the most, will be the happiest of men. 

I would desire you to give my particular respects to Fanny; but 
perhaps you will not wish her to know you have received this, lest she 
should desire to see it. Make her write me an answer to my last letter to 
her; at any rate I would set great value upon a note or letter from her. 
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Write me whenever you have leisure. 
Yours forever, 
A. LINCOLN 
P. S.—I have been quite a man since you left. 


Letter to His Father—Washington, December 24th, 1848 


MY DEAR FATHER, 

Your letter of the 7th was received night before last. I very cheerfully 
send you the twenty dollars, which sum you say is necessary to save your 
land from sale. It is singular that you should have forgotten a judgment 
against you; and it is more singular that the plaintiff should have let you 
forget it so long, particularly as I suppose you have always had property 
enough to satisfy a judgment of that amount. Before you pay it, it would 
be well to be sure you have not paid it; or, at least, that you can not prove 
you have paid it. Give my love to Mother, and all the connections. 

Affectionately your son, 
A. LINCOLN 


To Hon. Reverdy Johnson—Hold My Hand Whilst the Enemy Stabs 
Me—Executive Mansion, Washington, July 26, 1862 


(Private.) 


MY DEAR SIR, 

You are ready to say I apply to friends what is due only to enemies. I 
distrust the wisdom if not the sincerity of friends who would hold my 
hands while my enemies stab me. This appeal of professed friends has 
paralyzed me more in this struggle than any other one thing. You 
remember telling me, the day after the Baltimore mob in April, 1861, 
that it would crush all Union feeling in Maryland for me to attempt 
bringing troops over Maryland soil to Washington. I brought the troops 
notwithstanding, and yet there was Union feeling enough left to elect a 
Legislature the next autumn, which in turn elected a very excellent Union 
United States senator! I am a patient man—always willing to forgive on 
the Christian terms of repentance, and also to give ample time for 
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repentance. Still, I must save this government, if possible. What I cannot 
do, of course, I will not do; but it may as well be understood, once for all, 
that I shall not surrender this game leaving any available card unplayed. 
Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN 
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Address to the People of Sangamon County—March 9, 1832 


FELLOW CITIZENS, 

Having become a candidate for the honorable office of one of your 
Representatives in the next General Assembly of this State, in according 
with an established custom and the principles of true Republicanism it 
becomes my duty to make known to you, the people whom I propose to 
represent, my sentiments with regard to local affairs. 

Time and experience have verified to a demonstration the public 
utility of internal improvements. That the poorest and most thinly 
populated countries would be greatly benefited by the opening of good 
roads, and in the clearing of navigable streams within their limits, is what 
no person will deny. Yet it is folly to undertake works of this or any 
other without first knowing that we are able to finish them—as half- 
finished work generally proves to be labor lost. There cannot justly be 
any objection to having railroads and canals, any more than to other good 
things, provided they cost nothing. The only objection is to paying for 
them; and the objection arises from the want of ability to pay. 

Yet, however desirable an object the construction of a railroad through 
our country may be, however high our imaginations may be heated at 
thoughts of it,—there is always a heart-appalling shock accompanying 
the amount of its cost, which forces us to shrink from our pleasing 
anticipations. 

What the cost of this work would be, I am unable to say. It is probable, 
however, that it would not be greater than is common to streams of the 
same length. Finally, I believe the improvement of the Sangamon River to 
be vastly important and highly desirable to the people of the county; and, if 
elected, any measure in the Legislature having this for its object, which 
may appear judicious, will meet my approbation and receive my support. 

It appears that the practice of loaning money at exorbitant rates of 
interest has already been opened as a field for discussion; so I suppose I 
may enter upon it without claiming the honor or risking the danger which 
may await its first explorer. It seems as though we are never to have an 
end to this baneful and corroding system, acting almost as prejudicially 
to the general interests of the community as a direct tax of several 
thousand dollars annually laid on each county for the benefit of a few 
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individuals only, unless there be a law made fixing the limits of usury. A 
law for this purpose, I am of opinion, may be made without materially 
injuring any class of people. In cases of extreme necessity, there could 
always be means found to cheat the law; while in all other cases it would 
have its intended effect. I would favor the passage of a law on this 
subject which might not be very easily evaded. Let it be such that the 
labor and difficulty of evading it could only be justified in cases of 
greatest necessity. 

Upon the subject of education, not presuming to dictate any plan or 
system respecting it, I can only say that I view it as the most important 
subject which we as a people can be engaged in. That every man may 
receive at least a moderate education, and thereby be enabled to read the 
histories of his own and other countries, by which he may duly appreciate 
the value of our free institutions, appears to be an object of vital 
importance, even on this account alone, to say nothing of the advantages 
and satisfaction to be derived from all being able to read the Scriptures, 
and other works both of a religious and moral nature, for themselves. 

For my part, I desire to see the time when education—and by its 
means, morality, sobriety, enterprise, and industry—shall become much 
more general than at present, and should be gratified to have it in my 
power to contribute something to the advancement of any measure which 
might have a tendency to accelerate that happy period. 

With regard to existing laws, some alterations are thought to be 
necessary. Many respectable men have suggested that our estray laws, 
the law respecting the issuing of executions, the road law, and some 
others, are deficient in their present form, and require alterations. But, 
considering the great probability that the framers of those laws were 
wiser than myself, I should prefer not meddling with them, unless they 
were first attacked by others; in which case I should feel it both a 
privilege and a duty to take that stand which, in my view, might tend 
most to the advancement of justice. 

But, fellow-citizens, I shall conclude. Considering the great degree 
of modesty which should always attend youth, it is probable I have 
already been more presuming than becomes me. However, upon the 
subjects of which I have treated, I have spoken as I have thought. I may 
be wrong in regard to any or all of them; but, holding it a sound maxim 
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that it is better only sometimes to be right than at all times to be wrong, 
so soon as I discover my opinions to be erroneous, I shall be ready to 
renounce them. 

Every man is said to have his peculiar ambition. Whether it be true 
or not, I can say, for one, that I have no other so great as that of being 
truly esteemed of my fellow-men, by rendering myself worthy of their 
esteem. How far I shall succeed in gratifying this ambition is yet to be 
developed. I am young, and unknown to many of you. I was born, and 
have ever remained, in the most humble walks of life. I have no wealthy 
or popular relations or friends to recommend me. My case is thrown 
exclusively upon the independent voters of the county; and, if elected, 
they will have conferred a favor upon me for which I shall be 
unremitting in my labors to compensate. But, if the good people in their 
wisdom shall see fit to keep me in the background, I have been too 
familiar with disappointments to be very much chagrined. 

Your friend and fellow-citizen, 
A. LINCOLN 
New Salem, March 9, 1832 


Announcement of Political Views—New Salem, June 13, 1836 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “JOURNAL,” 

In your paper of last Saturday I see a communication, over the 
signature of “Many Voters,” in which the candidates who are announced 
in the Journal are called upon to “show their hands.” Agreed. Here’s 
mine. 

I go for all sharing the privileges of the government who assist in 
bearing its burdens. Consequently, I go for admitting all whites to the 
right of suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms (by no means excluding 
females). 

If elected, I shall consider the whole people of Sangamon my 
constituents, as well those that oppose as those that support me. 

While acting as their representative, I shall be governed by their will 
on all subjects upon which I have the means of knowing what their will 
is; and upon all others I shall do what my own judgment teaches me will 
best advance their interests. Whether elected or not, I go for distributing 
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the proceeds of the sales of the public lands to the several States, to 
enable our State, in common with others, to dig canals and construct 
railroads without borrowing money and paying the interest on it. If alive 
on the first Monday in November, I shall vote for Hugh L. White for 
President. 
Very respectfully, 
A. LINCOLN 


Speech in Illinois Legislature—January, 1837 


MR. CHAIRMAN, 

Lest I should fall into the too common error of being mistaken in 
regard to which side I design to be upon, I shall make it my first care to 
remove all doubt on that point, by declaring that I am opposed to the 
resolution under consideration, in toto. Before I proceed to the body of 
the subject, I will further remark, that it is not without a considerable 
degree of apprehension that I venture to cross the track of the gentleman 
from Coles [Mr. Linder]. Indeed, I do not believe I could muster a 
sufficiency of courage to come in contact with that gentleman, were it 
not for the fact that he, some days since, most graciously condescended 
to assure us that he would never be found wasting ammunition on small 
game. On the same fortunate occasion, he further gave us to understand, 
that he regarded himself as being decidedly the superior of our common 
friend from Randolph [Mr. Shields]; and feeling, as I really do, that I, to 
say the most of myself, am nothing more than the peer of our friend from 
Randolph, I shall regard the gentleman from Coles as decidedly my 
superior also, and consequently, in the course of what I shall have to say, 
whenever I shall have occasion to allude to that gentleman, I shall 
endeavor to adopt that kind of court language which I understand to be 
due to decided superiority. In one faculty, at least, there can be no 
dispute of the gentleman’s superiority over me and most other men, and 
that is, the faculty of entangling a subject, so that neither himself, or any 
other man, can find head or tail to it. Here he has introduced a resolution 
embracing ninety-nine printed lines across common writing paper, and 
yet more than one half of his opening speech has been made upon 
subjects about which there is not one word said in his resolution. 
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Though his resolution embraces nothing in regard to the consti- 
tutionality of the Bank, much of what he has said has been with a view to 
make the impression that it was unconstitutional in its inception. Now, 
although I am satisfied that an ample field may be found within the pale 
of the resolution, at least for small game, yet, as the gentleman has 
traveled out of it, I feel that I may, with all due humility, venture to 
follow him. The gentleman has discovered that some gentleman at 
Washington city has been upon the very eve of deciding our Bank 
unconstitutional, and that he would probably have completed his very 
authentic decision, had not some one of the Bank officers placed his 
hand upon his mouth, and begged him to withhold it. The fact that the 
individuals composing our Supreme Court have, in an official capacity, 
decided in favor of the constitutionality of the Bank, would, in my mind, 
seem a sufficient answer to this. It is a fact known to all, that the 
members of the Supreme Court, together with the Governor, form a 
Council of Revision, and that this Council approved this Bank charter. I 
ask, then, if the extra-judicial decision not quite but almost made by the 
gentleman at Washington, before whom, by the way, the question of the 
constitutionality of our Bank never has, nor never can come—is to be 
taken as paramount to a decision officially made by that tribunal, by 
which, and which alone, the constitutionality of the Bank can ever be 
settled? But, aside from this view of the subject, I would ask, if the 
committee which this resolution proposes to appoint are to examine into 
the Constitutionality of the Bank? Are they to be clothed with power to 
send for persons and papers, for this object? And after they have found 
the bank to be unconstitutional, and decided it so, how are they to 
enforce their decision? What will their decision amount to? They cannot 
compel the Bank to cease operations, or to change the course of its 
operations. What good, then, can their labors result in? Certainly none. 

The gentleman asks, if we, without an examination, shall, by giving 
the State deposits to the Bank, and by taking the stock reserved for the 
State, legalize its former misconduct. Now I do not pretend to possess 
sufficient legal knowledge to decide whether a legislative enactment 
proposing to, and accepting from, the Bank, certain terms, would have 
the effect to legalize or wipe out its former errors, or not; but I can assure 
the gentleman, if such should be the effect, he has already got behind the 
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settlement of accounts; for it is well known to all, that the Legislature, at 
its last session, passed a supplemental Bank charter, which the Bank has 
since accepted, and which, according to his doctrine, has legalized all the 
alleged violations of its original charter in the distribution of its stock. 

I now proceed to the resolution. By examination it will be found that 
the first thirty-three lines, being precisely one third of the whole, relate 
exclusively to the distribution of the stock by the commissioners 
appointed by the State. Now, Sir, it is clear that no question can arise on 
this portion of the resolution, except a question between capitalists in 
regard to the ownership of stock. Some gentlemen have their stock in 
their hands, while others, who have more money than they know what to 
do with, want it; and this, and this alone, is the question, to settle which 
we are called on to squander thousands of the people’s money. What 
interest, let me ask, have the people in the settlement of this question? 
What difference is it to them whether the stock is owned by Judge Smith 
or Sam Wiggins? If any gentleman be entitled to stock in the Bank, 
which he is kept out of possession of by others, let him assert his right in 
the Supreme Court, and let him or his antagonist, whichever may be 
found in the wrong, pay the costs of suit. It is an old maxim, and a very 
sound one, that he that dances should always pay the fiddler. Now, Sir, in 
the present case, if any gentlemen, whose money is a burden to them, 
choose to lead off a dance, I am decidedly opposed to the people’s 
money being used to pay the fiddler. No one can doubt that the 
examination proposed by this resolution must cost the State some ten or 
twelve thousand dollars; and all this to settle a question in which the 
people have no interest, and about which they care nothing. These 
capitalists generally act harmoniously and in concert, to fleece the 
people, and now that they have got into a quarrel with themselves we are 
called upon to appropriate the people’s money to settle the quarrel. 

I leave this part of the resolution and proceed to the remainder. It 
will be found that no charge in the remaining part of the resolution, if 
true, amounts to the violation of the Bank charter, except one, which I 
will notice in due time. It might seem quite sufficient to say no more 
upon any of these charges or insinuations than enough to show they are 
not violations of the charter; yet, as they are ingeniously framed and 
handled, with a view to deceive and mislead, I will notice in their order 
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all the most prominent of them. The first of these is in relation to a 
connection between our Bank and several banking institutions in other 
States. Admitting this connection to exist, I should like to see the 
gentleman from Coles, or any other gentleman, undertake to show that 
there is any harm in it. What can there be in such a connection, that the 
people of Illinois are willing to pay their money to get a peep into? By a 
reference to the tenth section of the Bank charter, any gentleman can see 
that the framers of the act contemplated the holding of stock in the 
institutions of other corporations. Why, then, is it, when neither law nor 
justice forbids it, that we are asked to spend our time and money in 
inquiring into its truth? 

The next charge, in the order of time, is, that some officer, director, 
clerk or servant of the Bank, has been required to take an oath of secrecy 
in relation to the affairs of said Bank. Now, I do not know whether this 
be true or false—neither do I believe any honest man cares. I know that 
the seventh section of the charter expressly guarantees to the Bank the 
right of making, under certain restrictions, such by-laws as it may think 
fit; and I further know that the requiring an oath of secrecy would not 
transcend those restrictions. What, then, if the Bank has chosen to 
exercise this right? Whom can it injure? Does not every merchant have 
his secret mark? and who is ever silly enough to complain of it? I 
presume if the Bank does require any such oath of secrecy, it is done 
through a motive of delicacy to those individuals who deal with it. Why, 
Sir, not many days since, one gentleman upon this floor, who, by the 
way, I have no doubt is now ready to join this hue and cry against the 
Bank, indulged in a philippic against one of the Bank officials, because, 
as he said, he had divulged a secret. 

Immediately following this last charge, there are several insinuations 
in the resolution, which are too silly to require any sort of notice, were it 
not for the fact that they conclude by saying, “to the great injury of the 
people at large.” In answer to this I would say that it is strange enough, 
that the people are suffering these “great injuries,” and yet are not 
sensible of it! Singular indeed that the people should be writhing under 
oppression and injury, and yet not one among them to be found to raise 
the voice of complaint. If the Bank be inflicting injury upon the people, 
why is it that not a single petition is presented to this body on the 
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subject? If the Bank really be a grievance, why is it that no one of the 
real people is found to ask redress of it? The truth is, no such oppression 
exists. If it did, our people would groan with memorials and petitions, 
and we would not be permitted to rest day or night, till we had put it 
down. The people know their rights, and they are never slow to assert 
and maintain them, when they are invaded. Let them call for an 
investigation, and I shall ever stand ready to respond to the call. But they 
have made no such call. I make the assertion boldly, and without fear of 
contradiction, that no man, who does not hold an office, or does not 
aspire to one, has ever found any fault of the Bank. It has doubled the 
prices of the products of their farms, and filled their pockets with a sound 
circulating medium, and they are all well pleased with its operations. No, 
Sir, it is the politician who is the first to sound the alarm (which, by the 
way, is a false one.) It is he, who, by these unholy means, is endeavoring 
to blow up a storm that he may ride upon and direct. It is he, and he 
alone, that here proposes to spend thousands of the people’s public 
treasure, for no other advantage to them than to make valueless in their 
pockets the reward of their industry. Mr. Chairman, this work is exclu- 
sively the work of politicians; a set of men who have interests aside from 
the interests of the people, and who, to say the most of them, are, taken 
as a mass, at least one long step removed from honest men. I say this 
with the greater freedom, because, being a politician myself, none can 
regard it as personal. 

Again, it is charged, or rather insinuated, that officers of the Bank 
have loaned money at usurious rates of interest. Suppose this to be true, 
are we to send a committee of this House to inquire into it? Suppose the 
committee should find it true, can they redress the injured individuals? 
Assuredly not. If any individual had been injured in this way, is there not 
an ample remedy to be found in the laws of the land? Does the gentleman 
from Coles know that there is a statute standing in full force making it 
highly penal for an individual to loan money at a higher rate of interest 
than twelve per cent? If he does not he is too ignorant to be placed at the 
head of the committee which his resolution purposes and if he does, his 
neglect to mention it shows him to be too uncandid to merit the respect 
or confidence of any one. 
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But besides all this, if the Bank were struck from existence, could 
not the owners of the capital still loan it usuriously, as well as now? 
whatever the Bank, or its officers, may have done, I know that usurious 
transactions were much more frequent and enormous before the 
commencement of its operations than they have ever been since. 

The next insinuation is, that the Bank has refused specie payments. 
This, if true is a violation of the charter. But there is not the least 
probability of its truth; because, if such had been the fact, the individual 
to whom payment was refused would have had an interest in making it 
public, by suing for the damages to which the charter entitles him. Yet no 
such thing has been done; and the strong presumption is, that the 
insinuation is false and groundless. 

From this to the end of the resolution, there is nothing that merits 
attention—I therefore drop the particular examination of it. 

By a general view of the resolution, it will be seen that a principal 
object of the committee is to examine into, and ferret out, a mass of 
corruption supposed to have been committed by the commissioners who 
apportioned the stock of the Bank. I believe it is universally understood 
and acknowledged that all men will ever act correctly unless they have a 
motive to do otherwise. If this be true, we can only suppose that the 
commissioners acted corruptly by also supposing that they were bribed to 
do so. Taking this view of the subject, I would ask if the Bank is likely to 
find it more difficult to bribe the committee of seven, which, we are 
about to appoint, than it may have found it to bribe the commissioners? 

(Here Mr. Linder called to order. The Chair decided that Mr. Lincoln 
was not out of order. Mr. Linder appealed to the House, but, before the 
question was put, withdrew his appeal, saying he preferred to let the 
gentleman go on; he thought he would break his own neck. Mr. Lincoln 
proceeded:) 

Another gracious condescension! I acknowledge it with gratitude. I 
know I was not out of order; and I know every sensible man in the House 
knows it. I was not saying that the gentleman from Coles could be 
bribed, nor, on the other hand, will I say he could not. In that particular I 
leave him where I found him. I was only endeavoring to show that there 
was at least as great a probability of any seven members that could be 
selected from this House being bribed to act corruptly, as there was that 
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the twenty-four commissioners had been so bribed. By a reference to the 
ninth section of the Bank charter, it will be seen that those commissioners 
were John Tilson, Robert K. McLaughlin, Daniel Warm, A. G. S. Wight, 
John C. Riley, W. H. Davidson, Edward M. Wilson, Edward L. Pierson, 
Robert R. Green, Ezra Baker, Aquilla Wren, John Taylor, Samuel C. 
Christy, Edmund Roberts, Benjamin Godfrey, Thomas Mather, A. M. 
Jenkins, W. Linn, W. S. Gilman, Charles Prentice, Richard I. Hamilton, 
A. H. Buckner, W. F. Thornton, and Edmund D. Taylor. 

These are twenty-four of the most respectable men in the State. 
Probably no twenty-four men could be selected in the State with whom 
the people are better acquainted, or in whose honor and integrity they 
would more readily place confidence. And I now repeat, that there is less 
probability that those men have been bribed and corrupted, than that any 
seven men, or rather any six men, that could be selected from the 
members of this House, might be so bribed and corrupted, even though 
they were headed and led on by “decided superiority” himself. 

In all seriousness, I ask every reasonable man, if an issue be joined 
by these twenty-four commissioners, on the one part, and any other 
seven men, on the other part, and the whole depend upon the honor and 
integrity of the contending parties, to which party would the greatest 
degree of credit be due? Again: Another consideration is, that we have 
no right to make the examination. What I shall say upon this head I 
design exclusively for the law-loving and law-abiding part of the House. 
To those who claim omnipotence for the Legislature, and who in the 
plenitude of their assumed powers are disposed to disregard the 
Constitution, law, good faith, moral right, and everything else, I have not 
a word to say. But to the law-abiding part I say, examine the Bank charter, 
go examine the Constitution, go examine the acts that the General 
Assembly of this State has passed, and you will find just as much 
authority given in each and every of them to compel the Bank to bring its 
coffers to this hall and to pour their contents upon this floor, as to compel 
it to submit to this examination which this resolution proposes. Why, Sir, 
the gentleman from Coles, the mover of this resolution, very lately 
denied on this floor that the Legislature had any right to repeal or 
otherwise meddle with its own acts, when those acts were made in the 
nature of contracts, and had been accepted and acted on by other parties. 
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Now | ask if this resolution does not propose, for this House alone, to do 
what he, but the other day, denied the right of the whole Legislature to 
do? He must either abandon the position he then took, or he must now 
vote against his own resolution. It is no difference to me, and I presume 
but little to any one else, which he does. 

I am by no means the special advocate of the Bank. I have long 
thought that it would be well for it to report its condition to the General 
Assembly, and that cases might occur, when it might be proper to make 
an examination of its affairs by a committee. Accordingly, during the last 
session, while a bill supplemental to the Bank charter was pending before 
the House, I offered an amendment to the same, in these words: “The 
said corporation shall, at the next session of the General Assembly, and 
at each subsequent General Session, during the existence of its charter, 
report to the same the amount of debts due from said corporation; the 
amount of debts due to the same; the amount of specie in its vaults, and 
an account of all lands then owned by the same, and the amount for 
which such lands have been taken; and moreover, if said corporation 
shall at any time neglect or refuse to submit its books, papers, and all and 
everything necessary for a full and fair examination of its affairs, to any 
person or persons appointed by the General Assembly, for the purpose of 
making such examination, the said corporation shall forfeit its charter.” 

This amendment was negatived by a vote of 34 to 15. Eleven of the 
34 who voted against it are now members of this House; and though it 
would be out of order to call their names, I hope they will all recollect 
themselves, and not vote for this examination to be made without 
authority, inasmuch as they refused to receive the authority when it was 
in their power to do so. 

I have said that cases might occur, when an examination might be 
proper; but I do not believe any such case has now occurred; and if it has, 
I should still be opposed to making an examination without legal authority. 
I am opposed to encouraging that lawless and mobocratic spirit, whether 
in relation to the Bank or anything else, which is already abroad in the 
land and is spreading with rapid and fearful impetuosity, to the ultimate 
overthrow of every institution, of every moral principle, in which persons 
and property have hitherto found security. 
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But supposing we had the authority, I would ask what good can 
result from the examination? Can we declare the Bank unconstitutional, 
and compel it to desist from the abuses of its power, provided we find 
such abuses to exist? Can we repair the injuries which it may have done 
to individuals? Most certainly we can do none of these things. Why then 
shall we spend the public money in such employment? Oh, say the 
examiners, we can injure the credit of the Bank, if nothing else, Please 
tell me, gentlemen, who will suffer most by that? You cannot injure, to 
any extent, the stockholders. They are men of wealth—of large capital; 
and consequently, beyond the power of malice. But by injuring the credit 
of the Bank, you will depreciate the value of its paper in the hands of the 
honest and unsuspecting farmer and mechanic, and that is all you can do. 
But suppose you could effect your whole purpose; suppose you could 
wipe the Bank from existence, which is the grand ultimatum of the 
project, what would be the consequence? why, Sir, we should spend 
several thousand dollars of the public treasure in the operation, annihilate 
the currency of the State, render valueless in the hands of our people that 
reward of their former labors, and finally be once more under the 
comfortable obligation of paying the Wiggins loan, principal and 
interest. 


Protest In the Illinois Legislature on the Subject of Slavery— 
March 3, 1837 


THE following protest was presented to the House, which was read and 
ordered to be spread in the journals, to wit: 

“Resolutions upon the subject of domestic slavery having passed 
both branches of the General Assembly at its present session, the 
undersigned hereby protest against the passage of the same. 

“They believe that the institution of slavery is founded on both 
injustice and bad policy, but that the promulgation of abolition doctrines 
tends rather to increase than abate its evils. 

“They believe that the Congress of the United States has no power 
under the Constitution to interfere with the institution of slavery in the 
different States. 
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“They believe that the Congress of the United States has the power, 
under the Constitution, to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, but 
that the power ought not to be exercised, unless at the request of the 
people of the District. 

“The difference between these opinions and those contained in the 
said resolutions is their reason for entering this protest.” 

DAN STONE, 
A. LINCOLN, 
Representatives from the County of Sangamon. 


To Miss Mary Speed—Practical Slavery—Bloomington, Illinois, 
September 27, 1841 


Miss Mary Speed 
Louisville, Ky. 


MY FRIEND, 

By the way, a fine example was presented on board the boat for 
contemplating the effect of condition upon human happiness. A 
gentleman had purchased twelve negroes in different parts of Kentucky, 
and was taking them to a farm in the South. They were chained six and 
six together. A small iron clevis was around the left wrist of each, and 
this fastened to the main chain by a shorter one, at a convenient distance 
from the others, so that the negroes were strung together precisely like so 
many fish upon a trotline. In this condition they were being separated 
forever from the scenes of their childhood, their friends, their fathers and 
mothers, and brothers and sisters, and many of them from their wives and 
children, and going into perpetual slavery where the lash of the master is 
proverbially more ruthless and unrelenting than any other; and yet amid 
all these distressing circumstances, as we would think them, they were 
the most cheerful and apparently happy creatures on board. One, whose 
offence for which he had been sold was an overfondness for his wife, 
played the fiddle almost continually, and the others danced, sang, 
cracked jokes, and played various games with cards from day to day. 
How true it is that ‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ or in other 
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words, that he renders the worst of human conditions tolerable, while he 
permits the best to be nothing better than tolerable. 

To return to the narrative: When we reached Springfield I stayed but 
one day, when I started on this tedious circuit where I now am. Do you 
remember my going to the city, while I was in Kentucky, to have a tooth 
extracted, and making a failure of it? Well, that same old tooth got to 
paining me so much that about a week since I had it torn out, bringing 
with it a bit of the jawbone, the consequence of which is that my mouth 
is now so sore that I can neither talk nor eat. 

Your sincere friend, 
A. LINCOLN 


Speech on Declaration of War on Mexico—Speech in the United 
States House of Representatives—January 12, 1848 


MR CHAIRMAN, 

Some if not all the gentlemen on the other side of the House who 
have addressed the committee within the last two days have spoken 
rather complainingly, if I have rightly understood them, of the vote 
given a week or ten days ago declaring that the war with Mexico was 
unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced by the President. I 
admit that such a vote should not be given in mere party wantonness, and 
that the one given is justly censurable if it have no other or better 
foundation. I am one of those who joined in that vote; and I did so under 
my best impression of the truth of the case. How I got this impression, 
and how it may possibly be remedied, I will now try to show. When the 
war began, it was my opinion that all those who because of knowing too 
little, or because of knowing too much, could not conscientiously 
approve the conduct of the President in the beginning of it should 
nevertheless, as good citizens and patriots, remain silent on that point, at 
least till the war should be ended. Some leading Democrats, including 
ex-President Van Buren, have taken this same view, as I understand 
them; and I adhered to it and acted upon it, until since I took my seat 
here; and I think I should still adhere to it were it not that the President 
and his friends will not allow it to be so. Besides the continual effort of 
the President to argue every silent vote given for supplies into an 
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endorsement of the justice and wisdom of his conduct; besides that 
singularly candid paragraph in his late message in which he tells us that 
Congress with great unanimity had declared that “by the act of the 
Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists between that government and 
the United States,” when the same journals that informed him of this also 
informed him that when that declaration stood disconnected from the 
question of supplies sixty-seven in the House, and not fourteen merely, 
voted against it; besides this open attempt to prove by telling the truth 
what he could not prove by telling the whole truth—demanding of all 
who will not submit to be misrepresented, in justice to themselves, to 
speak out—besides all this, one of my colleagues [Mr. Richardson] at a 
very early day in the session brought in a set of resolutions expressly 
indorsing the original justice of the war on the part of the President. 
Upon these resolutions when they shall be put on their passage I shall be 
compelled to vote; so that I cannot be silent if I would. Seeing this, I 
went about preparing myself to give the vote understandingly when it 
should come. I carefully examined the President’s message, to ascertain 
what he himself had said and proved upon the point. The result of this 
examination was to make the impression that, taking for true all the 
President states as facts, he falls far short of proving his justification; and 
that the President would have gone further with his proof if it had not 
been for the small matter that the truth would not permit him. Under the 
impression thus made I gave the vote before mentioned. I propose now to 
give concisely the process of the examination I made, and how I reached 
the conclusion I did. The President, in his first war message of May, 1846, 
declares that the soil was ours on which hostilities were commenced by 
Mexico, and he repeats that declaration almost in the same language in 
each successive annual message, thus showing that he deems that point a 
highly essential one. In the importance of that point I entirely agree with 
the President. To my judgment it is the very point upon which he should 
be justified, or condemned. In his message of December, 1846, it seems 
to have occurred to him, as is certainly true, that title—ownership—to 
soil or anything else is not a simple fact, but is a conclusion following on 
one or more simple facts; and that it was incumbent upon him to present 
the facts from which he concluded the soil was ours on which the first 
blood of the war was shed. 
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Accordingly, a little below the middle of page twelve in the message 
last referred to, he enters upon that task; forming an issue and 
introducing testimony, extending the whole to a little below the middle 
of page fourteen. Now, I propose to try to show that the whole of this— 
issue and evidence—is from beginning to end the sheerest deception. 
The issue, as he presents it, is in these words: “But there are those who, 
conceding all this to be true, assume the ground that the true western 
boundary of Texas is the Nueces, instead of the Rio Grande; and that, 
therefore, in marching our army to the east bank of the latter river, we 
passed the Texas line and invaded the territory of Mexico.” Now this 
issue is made up of two affirmatives and no negative. The main 
deception of it is that it assumes as true that one river or the other is 
necessarily the boundary; and cheats the superficial thinker entirely out 
of the idea that possibly the boundary is somewhere between the two, and 
not actually at either. A further deception is that it will let in evidence 
which a true issue would exclude. A true issue made by the President 
would be about as follows: “I say the soil was ours, on which the first 
blood was shed; there are those who say it was not.” 

I now proceed to examine the President’s evidence as applicable to 
such an issue. When that evidence is analyzed, it is all included in the 
following propositions: 

(1) That the Rio Grande was the western boundary of Louisiana as 
we purchased it of France in 1803. 

(2) That the Republic of Texas always claimed the Rio Grande as her 
eastern boundary. 

(3) That by various acts she had claimed it on paper. 

(4) That Santa Anna in his treaty with Texas recognized the Rio 
Grande as her boundary. 

(5) That Texas before, and the United States after, annexation had 
exercised jurisdiction beyond the Nueces—between the two rivers. 

(6) That our Congress understood the boundary of Texas to extend 
beyond the Nueces. 

Now for each of these in its turn. His first item is that the Rio Grande 
was the western boundary of Louisiana, as we purchased it of France in 
1803; and seeming to expect this to be disputed, he argues over the 
amount of nearly a page to prove it true, at the end of which he lets us 
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know that by the treaty of 1803 we sold to Spain the whole country from 
the Rio Grande eastward to the Sabine. Now, admitting for the present 
that the Rio Grande was the boundary of Louisiana, what under heaven 
had that to do with the present boundary between us and Mexico? How, 
Mr. Chairman, the line that once divided your land from mine can still be 
the boundary between us after I have sold my land to you is to me 
beyond all comprehension. And how any man, with an honest purpose 
only of proving the truth, could ever have thought of introducing such a 
fact to prove such an issue is equally incomprehensible. His next piece of 
evidence is that “the Republic of Texas always claimed this river [Rio 
Grande] as her western boundary.” That is not true, in fact. Texas has 
claimed it, but she has not always claimed it. There is at least one 
distinguished exception. Her State constitution, the republic’s most 
solemn and well-considered act, that which may, without impropriety, be 
called her last will and testament, revoking all others—makes no such 
claim. But suppose she had always claimed it. Has not Mexico always 
claimed the contrary? So that there is but claim against claim, leaving 
nothing proved until we get back of the claims and find which has the 
better foundation. Though not in the order in which the President 
presents his evidence, I now consider that class of his statements which 
are in substance nothing more than that Texas has, by various acts of her 
Convention and Congress, claimed the Rio Grande as her boundary, on 
paper. I mean here what he says about the fixing of the Rio Grande as 
her boundary in her old constitution (not her State constitution), about 
forming Congressional districts, counties, etc. Now all of this is but 
naked claim; and what I have already said about claims is strictly 
applicable to this. If I should claim your land by word of mouth, that 
certainly would not make it mine; and if I were to claim it by a deed 
which I had made myself, and with which you had had nothing to do, the 
claim would be quite the same in substance—or rather, in utter 
nothingness. I next consider the President’s statement that Santa Anna in 
his treaty with Texas recognized the Rio Grande as the western boundary 
of Texas. Besides the position so often taken, that Santa Anna while a 
prisoner of war, a captive, could not bind Mexico by a treaty, which I 
deem conclusive—besides this, I wish to say something in relation to this 
treaty, so called by the President, with Santa Anna. If any man would 
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like to be amused by a sight of that little thing which the President calls 
by that big name, he can have it by turning to Niles’s Register, vol. 1, p. 
336. And if any one should suppose that Niles’s Register is a curious 
repository of so mighty a document as a solemn treaty between nations, I 
can only say that I learned to a tolerable degree of certainty, by inquiry at 
the State Department, that the President himself never saw it anywhere 
else. By the way, I believe I should not err if I were to declare that during 
the first ten years of the existence of that document it was never by 
anybody called a treaty—that it was never so called till the President, in 
his extremity, attempted by so calling it to wring something from it in 
justification of himself in connection with the Mexican War. It has none 
of the distinguishing features of a treaty. It does not call itself a treaty. 
Santa Anna does not therein assume to bind Mexico; he assumes only to 
act as the President—Commander-in-Chief of the Mexican army and 
navy; stipulates that the then present hostilities should cease, and that he 
would not himself take up arms, nor influence the Mexican people to take 
up arms, against Texas during the existence of the war of independence. 
He did not recognize the independence of Texas; he did not assume 
to put an end to the war, but clearly indicated his expectation of its 
continuance; he did not say one word about boundary, and, most probably, 
never thought of it. It is stipulated therein that the Mexican forces should 
evacuate the territory of Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio 
Grande; and in another article it is stipulated that, to prevent collisions 
between the armies, the Texas army should not approach nearer than 
within five leagues—of what is not said, but clearly, from the object 
stated, it is of the Rio Grande. Now, if this is a treaty recognizing the Rio 
Grande as the boundary of Texas, it contains the singular feature of 
stipulating that Texas shall not go within five leagues of her own 
boundary. 

Next comes the evidence of Texas before annexation, and the United 
States afterwards, exercising jurisdiction beyond the Nueces and between 
the two rivers. This actual exercise of jurisdiction is the very class or 
quality of evidence we want. It is excellent so far as it goes; but does it 
go far enough? He tells us it went beyond the Nueces, but he does not tell 
us it went to the Rio Grande. He tells us jurisdiction was exercised 
between the two rivers, but he does not tell us it was exercised over all 
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the territory between them. Some simple-minded people think it is 
possible to cross one river and go beyond it without going all the way to 
the next, that jurisdiction may be exercised between two rivers without 
covering all the country between them. I know a man, not very unlike 
myself, who exercises jurisdiction over a piece of land between the 
Wabash and the Mississippi; and yet so far is this from being all there is 
between those rivers that it is just one hundred and fifty-two feet long by 
fifty feet wide, and no part of it much within a hundred miles of either. 
He has a neighbor between him and the Mississippi—that is, just across 
the street, in that direction—whom I am sure he could neither persuade 
nor force to give up his habitation; but which nevertheless he could 
certainly annex, if it were to be done by merely standing on his own side 
of the street and claiming it, or even sitting down and writing a deed 
for it. 

But next the President tells us the Congress of the United States 
understood the State of Texas they admitted into the Union to extend 
beyond the Nueces. Well, I suppose they did. I certainly so understood it. 
But how far beyond? That Congress did not understand it to extend clear 
to the Rio Grande is quite certain, by the fact of their joint resolutions 
for admission expressly leaving all questions of boundary to future 
adjustment. And it may be added that Texas herself is proven to have had 
the same understanding of it that our Congress had, by the fact of the 
exact conformity of her new constitution to those resolutions. 

I am now through the whole of the President’s evidence; and it is a 
singular fact that if any one should declare the President sent the army 
into the midst of a settlement of Mexican people who had never submitted, 
by consent or by force, to the authority of Texas or of the United States, 
and that there and thereby the first blood of the war was shed, there is not 
one word in all the which would either admit or deny the declaration. 
This strange omission it does seem to me could not have occurred but by 
design. My way of living leads me to be about the courts of justice; and 
there I have sometimes seen a good lawyer, struggling for his client’s 
neck in a desperate case, employing every artifice to work round, befog, 
and cover up with many words some point arising in the case which he 
dared not admit and yet could not deny. Party bias may help to make it 
appear so, but with all the allowance I can make for such bias, it still 
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does appear to me that just such, and from just such necessity, is the 
President’s struggle in this case. 

Sometime after my colleague [Mr. Richardson] introduced the 
resolutions I have mentioned, I introduced a preamble, resolution, and 
interrogations, intended to draw the President out, if possible, on this 
hitherto untrodden ground. To show their relevancy, I propose to state 
my understanding of the true rule for ascertaining the boundary between 
Texas and Mexico. It is that wherever Texas was exercising jurisdiction 
was hers; and wherever Mexico was exercising jurisdiction was hers; and 
that whatever separated the actual exercise of jurisdiction of the one from 
that of the other was the true boundary between them. If, as is probably 
true, Texas was exercising jurisdiction along the western bank of the 
Nueces, and Mexico was exercising it along the eastern bank of the Rio 
Grande, then neither river was the boundary: but the uninhabited country 
between the two was. The extent of our territory in that region depended 
not on any treaty-fixed boundary (for no treaty had attempted it), but on 
revolution. Any people anywhere being inclined and having the power 
have the right to rise up and shake off the existing government, and form 
a new one that suits them better. This is a most valuable, a most sacred 
right—a right which we hope and believe is to liberate the world. Nor is 
this right confined to cases in which the whole people of an existing 
government may choose to exercise it. Any portion of such people that 
can, may revolutionize and make their own of so much of the territory as 
they inhabit. More than this, a majority of any portion of such people 
may revolutionize, putting down a minority, intermingled with or near 
about them, who may oppose this movement. Such minority was 
precisely the case of the Tories of our own revolution. It is a quality of 
revolutions not to go by old lines or old laws, but to break up both, and 
make new ones. 

As to the country now in question, we bought it of France in 1803, 
and sold it to Spain in 1819, according to the President’s statements. 
After this, all Mexico, including Texas, revolutionized against Spain; and 
still later Texas revolutionized against Mexico. In my view, just so far as 
she carried her resolution by obtaining the actual, willing or unwilling, 
submission of the people, so far the country was hers, and no farther. 
Now, sir, for the purpose of obtaining the very best evidence as to 
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whether Texas had actually carried her revolution to the place where the 
hostilities of the present war commenced, let the President answer the 
interrogatories I proposed, as before mentioned, or some other similar 
ones. Let him answer fully, fairly, and candidly. Let him answer with 
facts and not with arguments. Let him remember he sits where 
Washington sat, and so remembering, let him answer as Washington 
would answer. As a nation should not, and the Almighty will not, be 
evaded, so let him attempt no evasion—no equivocation. And if, so 
answering, he can show that the soil was ours where the first blood of the 
war was shed—that it was not within an inhabited country, or, if within 
such, that the inhabitants had submitted themselves to the civil authority 
of Texas or of the United States, and that the same is true of the site of 
Fort Brown, then I am with him for his justification. In that case I shall 
be most happy to reverse the vote I gave the other day. I have a selfish 
motive for desiring that the President may do this—I expect to gain some 
votes, in connection with the war, which, without his so doing, will be of 
doubtful propriety in my own judgment, but which will be free from the 
doubt if he does so. But if he can not or will not do this—if on any 
pretence or no pretence he shall refuse or omit it then I shall be fully 
convinced of what I more than suspect already that he is deeply 
conscious of being in the wrong; that he feels the blood of this war, like 
the blood of Abel, is crying to heaven against him; that originally having 
some strong motive—what, I will not stop now to give my opinion 
concerning to involve the two countries in a war, and trusting to escape 
scrutiny by fixing the public gaze upon the exceeding brightness of 
military glory—that attractive rainbow that rises in showers of blood, 
that serpent’s eye that charms to destroy—he plunged into it, and was 
swept on and on till, disappointed in his calculation of the ease with 
which Mexico might be subdued, he now finds himself he knows not 
where. How like the half insane mumbling of a fever dream is the whole 
war part of his late message! At one time telling us that Mexico has 
nothing whatever that we can get—but territory; at another showing us 
how we can support the war by levying contributions on Mexico. At one 
time urging the national honor, the security of the future, the prevention 
of foreign interference, and even the good of Mexico herself as among 
the objects of the war; at another telling us that “to reject indemnity, by 
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refusing to accept a cession of territory, would be to abandon all our just 
demands, and to wage the war, bearing all its expenses, without a 
purpose or definite object.” So then this national honor, security of the 
future, and everything but territorial indemnity may be considered the 
no-purposes and indefinite objects of the war! But, having it now settled 
that territorial indemnity is the only object, we are urged to seize, by 
legislation here, all that he was content to take a few months ago, and the 
whole province of Lower California to boot, and to still carry on the war 
to take all we are fighting for, and still fight on. Again, the President is 
resolved under all circumstances to have full territorial indemnity for the 
expenses of the war; but he forgets to tell us how we are to get the excess 
after those expenses shall have surpassed the value of the whole of the 
Mexican territory. So again, he insists that the separate national existence 
of Mexico shall be maintained; but he does not tell us how this can be 
done, after we shall have taken all her territory. Lest the questions I have 
suggested be considered speculative merely, let me be indulged a moment 
in trying to show they are not. The war has gone on some twenty months; 
for the expenses of which, together with an inconsiderable old score, the 
President now claims about one half of the Mexican territory, and that by 
far the better half, so far as concerns our ability to make anything out of 
it. It is comparatively uninhabited; so that we could establish land-offices 
in it, and raise some money in that way. But the other half is already 
inhabited, as I understand it, tolerably densely for the nature of the 
country, and all its lands, or all that are valuable, already appropriated as 
private property. How then are we to make anything out of these lands 
with this encumbrance on them? or how remove the encumbrance? I 
suppose no one would say we should kill the people, or drive them out, 
or make slaves of them, or confiscate their property. How, then, can we 
make much out of this part of the territory? If the prosecution of the war 
has in expenses already equalled the better half of the country, how long 
its future prosecution will be in equalling the less valuable half is not a 
speculative, but a practical, question, pressing closely upon us. And yet 
it is a question which the President seems never to have thought of. As to 
the mode of terminating the war and securing peace, the President is 
equally wandering and indefinite. First, it is to be done by a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war in the vital parts of the enemy’s country; 
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and after apparently talking himself tired on this point, the President 
drops down into a half-despairing tone, and tells us that “with a people 
distracted and divided by contending factions, and a government subject 
to constant changes by successive revolutions, the continued success of 
our arms may fail to secure a satisfactory peace.” Then he suggests the 
propriety of wheedling the Mexican people to desert the counsels of their 
own leaders, and, trusting in our protestations, to set up a government 
from which we can secure a satisfactory peace; telling us that “this may 
become the only mode of obtaining such a peace.” But soon he falls into 
doubt of this too; and then drops back on to the already half-abandoned 
ground of “more vigorous prosecution.” All this shows that the President 
is in nowise satisfied with his own positions. First he takes up one, and in 
attempting to argue us into it he argues himself out of it, then seizes 
another and goes through the same process, and then, confused at being 
able to think of nothing new, he snatches up the old one again, which he 
has some time before cast off. His mind, taxed beyond its power, is 
running hither and thither, like some tortured creature on a burning 
surface, finding no position on which it can settle down and be at ease. 

Again, it is a singular omission in this message that it nowhere 
intimates when the President expects the war to terminate. At its 
beginning, General Scott was by this same President driven into disfavor 
if not disgrace, for intimating that peace could not be conquered in less 
than three or four months. But now, at the end of about twenty months, 
during which time our arms have given us the most splendid successes, 
every department and every part, land and water, officers and privates, 
regulars and volunteers, doing all that men could do, and hundreds of 
things which it had ever before been thought men could not do—after all 
this, this same President gives a long message, without showing us that 
as to the end he himself has even an imaginary conception. As I have 
before said, he knows not where he is. He is a bewildered, confounded, 
and miserably perplexed man. God grant he may be able to show there is 
not something about his conscience more painful than his mental 
perplexity. 


The following is a copy of the so-called “treaty” referred to in the 
speech: 
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Articles of Agreement entered into between his Excellency David G. 
Burnet, President of the Republic of Texas, of the one part, and his 
Excellency General Santa Anna, President-General-in-Chief of the 
Mexican army, of the other part: 


Article I. General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna agrees that 
he will not take up arms, nor will he exercise his influence to 
cause them to be taken up, against the people of Texas during 
the present war of independence. 

Article I. All hostilities between the Mexican and Texan 
troops will cease immediately, both by land and water. 

Article III. The Mexican troops will evacuate the territory of 
Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio Grande Del Norte. 

Article IV. The Mexican army, in its retreat, shall not take 
the property of any person without his consent and just 
indemnification, using only such articles as may be necessary for 
its subsistence, in cases when the owner may not be present, and 
remitting to the commander of the army of Texas, or to the 
commissioners to be appointed for the adjustment of such 
matters, an account of the value of the property consumed, the 
place where taken, and the name of the owner, if it can be 
ascertained. 

Article V. That all private property, including cattle, horses, 
negro slaves, or indentured persons, of whatever denomination, 
that may have been captured by any portion of the Mexican 
army, or may have taken refuge in the said army, since the 
commencement of the late invasion, shall be restored to the 
commander of the Texan army, or to such other persons as may 
be appointed by the Government of Texas to receive them. 

Article VI. The troops of both armies will refrain from 
coming in contact with each other; and to this end the 
commander of the army of Texas will be careful not to approach 
within a shorter distance than five leagues. 

Article VI. The Mexican army shall not make any other 
delay on its march than that which is necessary to take up their 
hospitals, baggage, etc., and to cross the rivers; any delay not 
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necessary to these purposes to be considered an infraction of this 
agreement. 

Article VII. By an express, to be immediately dispatched, 
this agreement shall be sent to General Vincente Filisola and to 
General T. J. Rusk, commander of the Texan army, in order that 
they may be apprised of its stipulations; and to this end they will 
exchange engagements to comply with the same. 

Article IX. That all Texan prisoners now in the possession of 
the Mexican army, or its authorities, be forthwith released, and 
furnished with free passports to return to their homes; in 
consideration of which a corresponding number of Mexican 
prisoners, rank and file, now in possession of the Government of 
Texas shall be immediately released; the remainder of the 
Mexican prisoners that continue in the possession of the 
Government of Texas to be treated with due humanity,—any 
extraordinary comforts that may be furnished them to be at the 
charge of the Government of Mexico. 

Article X. General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna will be sent 
to Vera Cruz as soon as it shall be deemed proper. 


The contracting parties sign this instrument for the abovementioned 
purposes, in duplicate, at the port of Velasco, this fourteenth day of May, 
1836. 


DAVID G. BURNET, President, 

JAS. COLLINGSWORTH, Secretary of State, 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA, 

B. HARDIMAN, Secretary of the Treasury, 
P. W. GRAYSON, Attorney-General 


Defense of Mexican War Position to Rev. J. M. Peck—Washington, 
May 21, 1848 


DEAR SIR, 


There are facts which you have kept out of view. It is a fact that the 
United States army in marching to the Rio Grande marched into a 
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peaceful Mexican settlement, and frightened the inhabitants away from 
their homes and their growing crops. It is a fact that Fort Brown, 
opposite Matamoras, was built by that army within a Mexican cotton- 
field, on which at the time the army reached it a young cotton crop was 
growing, and which crop was wholly destroyed and the field itself 
greatly and permanently injured by ditches, embankments, and the like. 
It is a fact that when the Mexicans captured Captain Thornton and his 
command, they found and captured them within another Mexican field. 

Now I wish to bring these facts to your notice, and to ascertain what 
is the result of your reflections upon them. If you deny that they are 
facts, I think I can furnish proofs which shall convince you that you are 
mistaken. If you admit that they are facts, then I shall be obliged for a 
reference to any law of language, law of States, law of nations, law of 
morals, law of religions, any law, human or divine, in which an authority 
can be found for saying those facts constitute “no aggression.” 

Possibly you consider those acts too small for notice. Would you 
venture to so consider them had they been committed by any nation on 
earth against the humblest of our people? I know you would not. Then I 
ask, is the precept “Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them” obsolete? of no force? of no application? 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN 


Eulogy on Henry Clay, Delivered In the State House at Springfield, 
Illinois, July 16, 1852 


ON the fourth day of July, 1776, the people of a few feeble and 
oppressed colonies of Great Britain, inhabiting a portion of the Atlantic 
coast of North America, publicly declared their national independence, 
and made their appeal to the justice of their cause and to the God of 
battles for the maintenance of that declaration. That people were few in 
number and without resources, save only their wise heads and stout 
hearts. Within the first year of that declared independence, and while its 
maintenance was yet problematical, while the bloody struggle between 
those resolute rebels and their haughty would-be masters was still 
waging,—of undistinguished parents and in an obscure district of one of 
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those colonies Henry Clay was born. The infant nation and the infant 
child began the race of life together. For three quarters of a century they 
have travelled hand in hand. They have been companions ever. The 
nation has passed its perils, and it is free, prosperous, and powerful. The 
child has reached his manhood, his middle age, his old age, and is dead. 
In all that has concerned the nation the man ever sympathized; and now 
the nation mourns the man. 

The day after his death one of the public journals, opposed to him 
politically, held the following pathetic and beautiful language, which I 
adopt partly because such high and exclusive eulogy, originating with a 
political friend, might offend good taste, but chiefly because I could not 
in any language of my own so well express my thoughts: 

“Alas, who can realize that Henry Clay is dead! Who can realize that 
never again that majestic form shall rise in the council-chambers of his 
country to beat back the storms of anarchy which may threaten, or pour 
the oil of peace upon the troubled billows as they rage and menace 
around! Who can realize that the workings of that mighty mind have 
ceased, that the throbbings of that gallant heart are stilled, that the mighty 
sweep of that graceful arm will be felt no more, and the magic of that 
eloquent tongue, which spake as spake no other tongue besides, is 
hushed hushed for ever! Who can realize that freedom’s champion, the 
champion of a civilized world and of all tongues and kindreds of people, 
has indeed fallen! Alas, in those dark hours of peril and dread which our 
land has experienced, and which she may be called to experience again, 
to whom now may her people look up for that counsel and advice which 
only wisdom and experience and patriotism can give, and which only the 
undoubting confidence of a nation will receive? Perchance in the whole 
circle of the great and gifted of our land there remains but one on whose 
shoulders the mighty mantle of the departed statesman may fall; one who 
while we now write is doubtless pouring his tears over the bier of his 
brother and friend brother, friend, ever, yet in political sentiment as far 
apart as party could make them. Ah, it is at times like these that the petty 
distinctions of mere party disappear. We see only the great, the grand, 
the noble features of the departed statesman; and we do not even beg 
permission to bow at his feet and mingle our tears with those who have 
ever been his political adherents—we do not beg this permission, we 
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claim it as a right, though we feel it as a privilege. Henry Clay belonged 
to his country—to the world; mere party cannot claim men like him. His 
career has been national, his fame has filled the earth, his memory will 
endure to the last syllable of recorded time. 

“Henry Clay is dead! He breathed his last on yesterday, at twenty 
minutes after eleven, in his chamber at Washington. To those who 
followed his lead in public affairs, it more appropriately belongs to 
pronounce his eulogy and pay specific honors to the memory of the 
illustrious dead. But all Americans may show the grief which his death 
inspires, for his character and fame are national property. As on a 
question of liberty he knew no North, no South, no East, no West, but 
only the Union which held them all in its sacred circle, so now his 
countrymen will know no grief that is not as wide-spread as the bounds 
of the confederacy. The career of Henry Clay was a public career. From 
his youth he has been devoted to the public service, at a period, too, in 
the world’s history justly regarded as a remarkable era in human affairs. 
He witnessed in the beginning the throes of the French Revolution. He 
saw the rise and fall of Napoleon. He was called upon to legislate for 
America and direct her policy when all Europe was the battlefield of 
contending dynasties, and when the struggle for supremacy imperilled 
the rights of all neutral nations. His voice spoke war and peace in the 
contest with Great Britain. 

“When Greece rose against the Turks and struck for liberty, his name 
was mingled with the battle-cry of freedom. When South America threw 
off the thraldom of Spain, his speeches were read at the head of her 
armies by Bolivar. His name has been, and will continue to be, hallowed 
in two hemispheres, for it is— 


“<“One of the few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die!’ 


“To the ardent patriot and profound statesman he added a quality 
possessed by few of the gifted on earth. His eloquence has not been 
surpassed. In the effective power to move the heart of man, Clay was 
without an equal, and the heaven-born endowment, in the spirit of its 
origin, has been most conspicuously exhibited against intestine feud. On 
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at least three important occasions he has quelled our civil commotions by 
a power and influence which belonged to no other statesman of his age 
and times. And in our last internal discord, when this Union trembled to 
its centre, in old age he left the shades of private life, and gave the death- 
blow to fraternal strife, with the vigor of his earlier years, in a series of 
senatorial efforts which in themselves would bring immortality by 
challenging comparison with the efforts of any statesman in any age. He 
exorcised the demon which possessed the body politic, and gave peace to 
a distracted land. Alas! the achievement cost him his life. He sank day by 
day to the tomb his pale but noble brow bound with a triple wreath, put 
there by a grateful country. May his ashes rest in peace, while his spirit 
goes to take its station among the great and good men who preceded 
him.” 

While it is customary and proper upon occasions like the present to 
give a brief sketch of the life of the deceased, in the case of Mr. Clay it is 
less necessary than most others; for his biography has been written and 
rewritten and read and reread for the last twenty-five years; so that, with 
the exception of a few of the latest incidents of his life, all is as well 
known as it can be. The short sketch which I give is, therefore, merely to 
maintain the connection of this discourse. 

Henry Clay was born on the twelfth day of April, 1777, in Hanover 
County, Virginia. Of his father, who died in the fourth or fifth year of 
Henry’s age, little seems to be known, except that he was a respectable 
man and a preacher of the Baptist persuasion. Mr. Clay’s education to the 
end of life was comparatively limited. I say “to the end of life,” because I 
have understood that from time to time he added something to his 
education during the greater part of his whole life. Mr. Clay’s lack of a 
more perfect early education, however it may be regretted generally, 
teaches at least one profitable lesson: it teaches that in this country one 
can scarcely be so poor but that, if he will, he can acquire sufficient 
education to get through the world respectably. In his twenty-third year 
Mr. Clay was licensed to practise law, and emigrated to Lexington, 
Kentucky. Here he commenced and continued the practice till the year 
1803, when he was first elected to the Kentucky Legislature. By 
successive elections he was continued in the Legislature till the latter part 
of 1806, when he was elected to fill a vacancy of a single session in the 
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United States Senate. In 1807 he was again elected to the Kentucky 
House of Representatives, and by that body chosen Speaker. In 1808 he 
was re-elected to the same body. In 1809 he was again chosen to fill a 
vacancy of two years in the United States Senate. In 1811 he was elected 
to the United States House of Representatives, and on the first day of 
taking his seat in that body he was chosen its Speaker. In 1813 he was 
again elected Speaker. Early in 1814, being the period of our last British 
war, Mr. Clay was sent as commissioner, with others, to negotiate a 
treaty of peace, which treaty was concluded in the latter part of the same 
year. On his return from Europe he was again elected to the lower branch 
of Congress, and on taking his seat in December, 1815, was called to his 
old post—the Speaker’s chair, a position in which he was retained by 
successive elections, with one brief intermission, till the inauguration of 
John Quincy Adams, in March, 1825. He was then appointed Secretary 
of State, and occupied that important station till the inauguration of 
General Jackson, in March, 1829. After this he returned to Kentucky, 
resumed the practice of law, and continued it till the autumn of 1831, 
when he was by the Legislature of Kentucky again placed in the United 
States Senate. By a reelection he was continued in the Senate till he 
resigned his seat and retired, in March, 1848. In December, 1849, he 
again took his seat in the Senate, which he again resigned only a few 
months before his death. 

By the foregoing it is perceived that the period from the beginning of 
Mr. Clay’s official life in 1803 to the end of 1852 is but one year short of 
half a century, and that the sum of all the intervals in it will not amount 
to ten years. But mere duration of time in office constitutes the smallest 
part of Mr. Clay’s history. Throughout that long period he has constantly 
been the most loved and most implicitly followed by friends, and the 
most dreaded by opponents, of all living American politicians. In all the 
great questions which have agitated the country, and particularly in those 
fearful crises, the Missouri question, the nullification question, and the 
late slavery question, as connected with the newly acquired territory, 
involving and endangering the stability of the Union, his has been the 
leading and most conspicuous part. In 1824 he was first a candidate for 
the Presidency, and was defeated; and, although he was successively 
defeated for the same office in 1832 and in 1844, there has never been a 
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moment since 1824 till after 1848 when a very large portion of the 
American people did not cling to him with an enthusiastic hope and 
purpose of still elevating him to the Presidency. With other men, to be 
defeated was to be forgotten; but with him defeat was but a trifling 
incident, neither changing him nor the world’s estimate of him. Even 
those of both political parties who have been preferred to him for the 
highest office have run far briefer courses than he, and left him still 
shining high in the heavens of the political world. Jackson, Van Buren, 
Harrison, Polk, and Taylor all rose after, and set long before him. The 
spell—the long-enduring spell—with which the souls of men were bound 
to him is a miracle. Who can compass it? It is probably true he owed his 
pre-eminence to no one quality, but to a fortunate combination of 
several. He was surpassingly eloquent; but many eloquent men fail 
utterly, and they are not, as a class, generally successful. His judgment 
was excellent; but many men of good judgment live and die unnoticed. 
His will was indomitable; but this quality often secures to its owner 
nothing better than a character for useless obstinacy. These, then, were 
Mr. Clay’s leading qualities. No one of them is very uncommon; but all 
together are rarely combined in a single individual, and this is probably 
the reason why such men as Henry Clay are so rare in the world. 

Mr. Clay’s eloquence did not consist, as many fine specimens of 
eloquence do, of types and figures, of antithesis and elegant arrangement 
of words and sentences, but rather of that deeply earnest and impassioned 
tone and manner which can proceed only from great sincerity, and a 
thorough conviction in the speaker of the justice and importance of his 
cause. This it is that truly touches the chords of sympathy; and those who 
heard Mr. Clay never failed to be moved by it, or ever afterward forgot 
the impression. All his efforts were made for practical effect. He never 
spoke merely to be heard. He never delivered a Fourth of July oration, or 
a eulogy on an occasion like this. As a politician or statesman, no one 
was so habitually careful to avoid all sectional ground. Whatever he did 
he did for the whole country. In the construction of his measures, he ever 
carefully surveyed every part of the field, and duly weighed every 
conflicting interest. Feeling as he did, and as the truth surely is, that the 
world’s best hope depended on the continued union of these States, he 
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was ever jealous of and watchful for whatever might have the slightest 
tendency to separate them. 

Mr. Clay’s predominant sentiment, from first to last, was a deep 
devotion to the cause of human liberty—a strong sympathy with the 
oppressed everywhere, and an ardent wish for their elevation. With him 
this was a primary and all-controlling passion. Subsidiary to this was the 
conduct of his whole life. He loved his country partly because it was his 
own country, and mostly because it was a free country; and he burned 
with a zeal for its advancement, prosperity, and glory, because he saw in 
such the advancement, prosperity, and glory of human liberty, human 
right, and human nature. He desired the prosperity of his countrymen, 
partly because they were his countrymen, but chiefly to show to the 
world that free men could be prosperous. 

That his views and measures were always the wisest needs not to be 
affirmed; nor should it be on this occasion, where so many thinking 
differently join in doing honor to his memory. A free people in times of 
peace and quiet when pressed by no common danger-naturally divide 
into parties. At such times the man who is of neither party is not, cannot 
be, of any consequence. Mr. Clay therefore was of a party. Taking a 
prominent part, as he did, in all the great political questions of his 
country for the last half century, the wisdom of his course on many is 
doubted and denied by a large portion of his countrymen; and of such it 
is not now proper to speak particularly. But there are many others, about 
his course upon which there is little or no disagreement amongst 
intelligent and patriotic Americans. Of these last are the War of 1812, 
the Missouri question, nullification, and the now recent compromise 
measures. In 1812 Mr. Clay, though not unknown, was still a young man. 
Whether we should go to war with Great Britain being the question of 
the day, a minority opposed the declaration of war by Congress, while 
the majority, though apparently inclined to war, had for years wavered, 
and hesitated to act decisively. Meanwhile British aggressions multiplied, 
and grew more daring and aggravated. By Mr. Clay more than any other 
man the struggle was brought to a decision in Congress. The question, 
being now fully before Congress, came up in a variety of ways in rapid 
succession, on most of which occasions Mr. Clay spoke. Adding to all 
the logic of which the subject was susceptible that noble inspiration 
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which came to him as it came to no other, he aroused and nerved and 
inspired his friends, and confounded and bore down all opposition. 
Several of his speeches on these occasions were reported and are still 
extant, but the best of them all never was. During its delivery the 
reporters forgot their vocation, dropped their pens, and sat enchanted 
from near the beginning to quite the close. The speech now lives only in 
the memory of a few old men, and the enthusiasm with which they 
cherish their recollection of it is absolutely astonishing. The precise 
language of this speech we shall never know; but we do know we cannot 
help knowing—that with deep pathos it pleaded the cause of the injured 
sailor, that it invoked the genius of the Revolution, that it apostrophized 
the names of Otis, of Henry, and of Washington, that it appealed to the 
interests, the pride, the honor, and the glory of the nation, that it shamed 
and taunted the timidity of friends, that it scorned and scouted and 
withered the temerity of domestic foes, that it bearded and defied the 
British lion, and, rising and swelling and maddening in its course, it 
sounded the onset, till the charge, the shock, the steady struggle, and the 
glorious victory all passed in vivid review before the entranced hearers. 
Important and exciting as was the war question of 1812, it never so 
alarmed the sagacious statesmen of the country for the safety of the 
Republic as afterward did the Missouri question. This sprang from that 
unfortunate source of discord—negro slavery. When our Federal 
Constitution was adopted, we owned no territory beyond the limits or 
ownership of the States, except the territory northwest of the River Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi. What has since been formed into the States of 
Maine, Kentucky and Tennessee, was, I believe, within the limits of 
or owned by Massachusetts, Virginia, and North Carolina. As to the 
Northwestern Territory, provision had been made even before the 
adoption of the Constitution that slavery should never go there. On the 
admission of States into the Union, carved from the territory we owned 
before the Constitution, no question, or at most no considerable question, 
arose about slavery—those which were within the limits of or owned by 
the old States following respectively the condition of the parent State, 
and those within the Northwest Territory following the previously made 
provision. But in 1803 we purchased Louisiana of the French, and it 
included with much more what has since been formed into the State of 
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Missouri. With regard to it, nothing had been done to forestall the 
question of slavery. When, therefore, in 1819, Missouri, having formed a 
State constitution without excluding slavery, and with slavery already 
actually existing within its limits, knocked at the door of the Union for 
admission, almost the entire representation of the non-slaveholding 
States objected. A fearful and angry struggle instantly followed. This 
alarmed thinking men more than any previous question, because, unlike 
all the former, it divided the country by geographical lines. Other questions 
had their opposing partisans in all localities of the country and in almost 
every family, so that no division of the Union could follow such without 
a separation of friends to quite as great an extent as that of opponents. 
Not so with the Missouri question. On this a geographical line could be 
traced, which in the main would separate opponents only. This was the 
danger. Mr. Jefferson, then in retirement, wrote: 

“I had for a long time ceased to read newspapers or to pay any 
attention to public affairs, confident they were in good hands and content 
to be a passenger in our bark to the shore from which I am not distant. 
But this momentous question, like a firebell in the night, awakened and 
filled me with terror. I considered it at once as the knell of the Union. It 
is hushed, indeed, for the moment. But this is a reprieve only, not a final 
sentence. A geographical line coinciding with a marked principle, moral 
and political, once conceived and held up to the angry passions of men, 
will never be obliterated, and every irritation will mark it deeper and 
deeper. I can say with conscious truth that there is not a man on earth 
who would sacrifice more than I would to relieve us from this heavy 
reproach in any practicable way. 

“The cession of that kind of property—for it is so misnamed—is a 
bagatelle which would not cost me a second thought if in that way a 
general emancipation and expatriation could be effected, and gradually 
and with due sacrifices I think it might be. But as it is, we have the wolf 
by the ears, and we can neither hold him nor safely let him go. Justice is 
in one scale, and self-preservation in the other.” 

Mr. Clay was in Congress, and, perceiving the danger, at once 
engaged his whole energies to avert it. It began, as I have said, in 1819; 
and it did not terminate till 1821. Missouri would not yield the point; and 
Congress that is, a majority in Congress—by repeated votes showed a 
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determination not to admit the State unless it should yield. After several 
failures, and great labor on the part of Mr. Clay to so present the question 
that a majority could consent to the admission, it was by a vote rejected, 
and, as all seemed to think, finally. A sullen gloom hung over the nation. 
All felt that the rejection of Missouri was equivalent to a dissolution of 
the Union, because those States which already had what Missouri was 
rejected for refusing to relinquish would go with Missouri. All deprecated 
and deplored this, but none saw how to avert it. For the judgment of 
members to be convinced of the necessity of yielding was not the whole 
difficulty; each had a constituency to meet and to answer to. Mr. Clay, 
though worn down and exhausted, was appealed to by members to renew 
his efforts at compromise. He did so, and by some judicious modifications 
of his plan, coupled with laborious efforts with individual members and 
his own overmastering eloquence upon that floor, he finally secured the 
admission of the State. Brightly and captivating as it had previously 
shown, it was now perceived that his great eloquence was a mere 
embellishment, or at most but a helping hand to his inventive genius and 
his devotion to his country in the day of her extreme peril. 

After the settlement of the Missouri question, although a portion of 
the American people have differed with Mr. Clay, and a majority even 
appear generally to have been opposed to him on questions of ordinary 
administration, he seems constantly to have been regarded by all as the 
man for the crisis. Accordingly, in the days of nullification, and more 
recently in the reappearance of the slavery question connected with our 
territory newly acquired of Mexico, the task of devising a mode of 
adjustment seems to have been cast upon Mr. Clay by common consent— 
and his performance of the task in each case was little else than a literal 
fulfilment of the public expectation. 

Mr. Clay’s efforts in behalf of the South Americans, and afterward in 
behalf of the Greeks, in the times of their respective struggles for civil 
liberty, are among the finest on record, upon the noblest of all themes, 
and bear ample corroboration of what I have said was his ruling 
passion—a love of liberty and right, unselfishly, and for their own sakes. 

Having been led to allude to domestic slavery so frequently already, 
I am unwilling to close without referring more particularly to Mr. Clay’s 
views and conduct in regard to it. He ever was on principle and in feeling 
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opposed to slavery. The very earliest, and one of the latest, public efforts 
of his life, separated by a period of more than fifty years, were both made 
in favor of gradual emancipation. He did not perceive that on a question 
of human right the negroes were to be excepted from the human race. 
And yet Mr. Clay was the owner of slaves. Cast into life when slavery 
was already widely spread and deeply seated, he did not perceive, as I 
think no wise man has perceived, how it could be at once eradicated 
without producing a greater evil even to the cause of human liberty itself. 
His feeling and his judgment, therefore, ever led him to oppose both 
extremes of opinion on the subject. Those who would shiver into 
fragments the Union of these States, tear to tatters its now venerated 
Constitution, and even burn the last copy of the Bible, rather than slavery 
should continue a single hour, together with all their more halting sympa- 
thizers, have received, and are receiving, their just execration; and the 
name and opinions and influence of Mr. Clay are fully and, as I trust, 
effectually and enduringly arrayed against them. But I would also, if I 
could, array his name, opinions, and influence against the opposite 
extreme—against a few but an increasing number of men who, for the 
sake of perpetuating slavery, are beginning to assail and to ridicule the 
white man’s charter of freedom, the declaration that “all men are created 
free and equal.” So far as I have learned, the first American of any note 
to do or attempt this was the late John C. Calhoun; and if I mistake not, it 
soon after found its way into some of the messages of the Governor of 
South Carolina. We, however, look for and are not much shocked by 
political eccentricities and heresies in South Carolina. But only last year I 
saw with astonishment what purported to be a letter of a very distinguished 
and influential clergyman of Virginia, copied, with apparent approbation, 
into a St. Louis newspaper, containing the following to me very unsatis- 
factory language: 

“T am fully aware that there is a text in some Bibles that is not in 
mine. Professional abolitionists have made more use of it than of any 
passage in the Bible. It came, however, as I trace it, from Saint Voltaire, 
and was baptized by Thomas Jefferson, and since almost universally 
regarded as canonical authority ‘All men are born free and equal.’ 

“This is a genuine coin in the political currency of our generation. I 
am sorry to say that I have never seen two men of whom it is true. But I 
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must admit I never saw the Siamese Twins, and therefore will not 
dogmatically say that no man ever saw a proof of this sage aphorism.” 

This sounds strangely in republican America. The like was not heard 
in the fresher days of the republic. Let us contrast with it the language of 
that truly national man whose life and death we now commemorate and 
lament: I quote from a speech of Mr. Clay delivered before the American 
Colonization Society in 1827: 

“We are reproached with doing mischief by the agitation of this 
question. The society goes into no household to disturb its domestic 
tranquillity. It addresses itself to no slaves to weaken their obligations of 
obedience. It seeks to affect no man’s property. It neither has the power 
nor the will to affect the property of any one contrary to his consent. The 
execution of its scheme would augment instead of diminishing the value 
of property left behind. The society, composed of free men, conceals 
itself only with the free. Collateral consequences we are not responsible 
for. It is not this society which has produced the great moral revolution 
which the age exhibits. What would they who thus reproach us have 
done? If they would repress all tendencies toward liberty and ultimate 
emancipation, they must do more than put down the benevolent efforts of 
this society. They must go back to the era of our liberty and independence, 
and muzzle the cannon which thunders its annual joyous return. They 
must renew the slave trade, with all its train of atrocities. They must 
suppress the workings of British philanthropy, seeking to meliorate the 
condition of the unfortunate West Indian slave. They must arrest the 
career of South American deliverance from thraldom. They must blow 
out the moral lights around us and extinguish that greatest torch of all 
which America presents to a benighted world—pointing the way to their 
rights, their liberties, and their happiness. And when they have achieved 
all those purposes their work will be yet incomplete. They must penetrate 
the human soul, and eradicate the light of reason and the love of liberty. 
Then, and not till then, when universal darkness and despair prevail, can 
you perpetuate slavery and repress all sympathy and all humane and 
benevolent efforts among free men in behalf of the unhappy portion of 
our race doomed to bondage.” 

The American Colonization Society was organized in 1816. Mr. 
Clay, though not its projector, was one of its earliest members; and he 
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died, as for many preceding years he had been, its president. It was one 
of the most cherished objects of his direct care and consideration, and the 
association of his name with it has probably been its very greatest 
collateral support. He considered it no demerit in the society that it 
tended to relieve the slave-holders from the troublesome presence of the 
free negroes; but this was far from being its whole merit in his estimation. 
In the same speech from which we have quoted he says: 

“There is a moral fitness in the idea of returning to Africa her 
children, whose ancestors have been torn from her by the ruthless hand 
of fraud and violence. Transplanted in a foreign land, they will carry 
back to their native soil the rich fruits of religion, civilization, law, and 
liberty. May it not be one of the great designs of the Ruler of the 
universe, whose ways are often inscrutable by short-sighted mortals, thus 
to transform an original crime into a signal blessing to that most 
unfortunate portion of the globe?” 

This suggestion of the possible ultimate redemption of the African 
race and African continent was made twenty-five years ago. Every 
succeeding year has added strength to the hope of its realization. May it 
indeed be realized. Pharaoh’s country was cursed with plagues, and his 
hosts were lost in the Red Sea, for striving to retain a captive people who 
had already served them more than four hundred years. May like 
disasters never befall us! If, as the friends of colonization hope, the 
present and coming generations of our countrymen shall by any means 
succeed in freeing our land from the dangerous presence of slavery, and 
at the same time in restoring a captive people to their long-lost fatherland 
with bright prospects for the future, and this too so gradually that neither 
races nor individuals shall have suffered by the change, it will indeed be 
a glorious consummation. And if to such a consummation the efforts of 
Mr. Clay shall have contributed, it will be what he most ardently wished, 
and none of his labors will have been more valuable to his country and 
his kind. 

But Henry Clay is dead. His long and eventful life is closed. Our 
country is prosperous and powerful; but could it have been quite all it has 
been, and is, and is to be, without Henry Clay? Such a man the times 
have demanded, and such in the providence of God was given us. But he 
is gone. Let us strive to deserve, as far as mortals may, the continued 
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care of Divine Providence, trusting that in future national emergencies 
He will not fail to provide us the instruments of safety and security. 


Speech Delivered Before the First Republican State Convention of 
Illinois, Held At Bloomington, On May 29, 1856 


From the Report by William C. Whitney. Mr. Whitney’s notes were made 
at the time, but not written out until 1896. He does not claim that the 
speech, as here reported, is literally correct only that he has followed the 
argument, and that in many cases the sentences are as Mr. Lincoln 
spoke them. 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, 

I was over at [Cries of “Platform!” “Take the platform!” ]— say, that 
while I was at Danville Court, some of our friends of Anti-Nebraska got 
together in Springfield and elected me as one delegate to represent old 
Sangamon with them in this convention, and I am here certainly as a 
sympathizer in this movement and by virtue of that meeting and 
selection. But we can hardly be called delegates strictly, inasmuch as, 
properly speaking, we represent nobody but ourselves. I think it 
altogether fair to say that we have no Anti-Nebraska party in Sangamon, 
although there is a good deal of Anti-Nebraska feeling there; but I say for 
myself, and I think I may speak also for my colleagues, that we who are 
here fully approve of the platform and of all that has been done [A voice, 
“Yes!”], and even if we are not regularly delegates, it will be right for me 
to answer your call to speak. I suppose we truly stand for the public 
sentiment of Sangamon on the great question of the repeal, although we 
do not yet represent many numbers who have taken a distinct position on 
the question. 

We are in a trying time—it ranges above mere party—and this 
movement to call a halt and turn our steps backward needs all the help 
and good counsels it can get; for unless popular opinion makes itself very 
strongly felt, and a change is made in our present course, blood will flow 
on account of Nebraska, and brother’s hands will be raised against 
brother! 
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[The last sentence was uttered in such an earnest, impressive, if not, 
indeed, tragic, manner, as to make a cold chill creep over me. Others 
gave a similar experience. ] 

I have listened with great interest to the earnest appeal made to 
Illinois men by the gentleman from Lawrence [James S. Emery] who has 
just addressed us so eloquently and forcibly. I was deeply moved by his 
statement of the wrongs done to free-State men out there. I think it just to 
say that all true men North should sympathize with them, and ought to be 
willing to do any possible and needful thing to right their wrongs. But we 
must not promise what we ought not, lest we be called on to perform 
what we cannot; we must be calm and moderate, and consider the whole 
difficulty, and determine what is possible and just. We must not be led 
by excitement and passion to do that which our sober judgments would 
not approve in our cooler moments. We have higher aims; we will have 
more serious business than to dally with temporary measures. 

We are here to stand firmly for a principle—to stand firmly for a 
right. We know that great political and moral wrongs are done, and 
outrages committed, and we denounce those wrongs and outrages, 
although we cannot, at present, do much more. But we desire to reach out 
beyond those personal outrages and establish a rule that will apply to all, 
and so prevent any future outrages. 

We have seen to-day that every shade of popular opinion is 
represented here, with Freedom, or rather Free Soil, as the basis. We 
have come together as in some sort representatives of popular opinion 
against the extension of slavery into territory now free in fact as well as 
by law, and the pledged word of the statesmen of the nation who are now 
no more. We come—vwe are here assembled together—to protest as well 
as we can against a great wrong, and to take measures, as well as we now 
can, to make that wrong right; to place the nation, as far as it may be 
possible now, as it was before the repeal of the Missouri Compromise; 
and the plain way to do this is to restore the Compromise, and to demand 
and determine that Kansas shall be free! [Immense applause.] While we 
affirm, and reaffirm, if necessary, our devotion to the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, let our practical work here be limited to the 
above. We know that there is not a perfect agreement of sentiment here 
on the public questions which might be rightfully considered in this 
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convention, and that the indignation which we all must feel cannot be 
helped; but all of us must give up something for the good of the cause. 
There is one desire which is uppermost in the mind, one wish common to 
us all, to which no dissent will be made; and I counsel you earnestly to 
bury all resentment, to sink all personal feeling, make all things work to 
a common purpose in which we are united and agreed about, and which 
all present will agree is absolutely necessary—which must be done by 
any rightful mode if there be such: Slavery must be kept out of Kansas! 
[Applause.] The test—the pinch—is right there. If we lose Kansas to 
freedom, an example will be set which will prove fatal to freedom in the 
end. We, therefore, in the language of the Bible, must “lay the axe to the 
root of the tree.” Temporizing will not do longer; now is the time for 
decision—for firm, persistent, resolute action. [Applause. ] 

The Nebraska Bill, or rather Nebraska law, is not one of wholesome 
legislation, but was and is an act of legislative usurpation, whose result, 
if not indeed intention, is to make slavery national; and unless headed off 
in some effective way, we are in a fair way to see this land of boasted 
freedom converted into a land of slavery in fact. [Sensation.] Just open 
your two eyes, and see if this be not so. I need do no more than state, to 
command universal approval, that almost the entire North, as well as a 
large following in the border States, is radically opposed to the planting 
of slavery in free territory. Probably in a popular vote throughout the 
nation nine tenths of the voters in the free States, and at least one-half in 
the border States, if they could express their sentiments freely, would 
vote NO on such an issue; and it is safe to say that two thirds of the votes 
of the entire nation would be opposed to it. And yet, in spite of this 
overbalancing of sentiment in this free country, we are in a fair way to 
see Kansas present itself for admission as a slave State. Indeed, it is a 
felony, by the local law of Kansas, to deny that slavery exists there even 
now. By every principle of law, a negro in Kansas is free; yet the bogus 
Legislature makes it an infamous crime to tell him that he is free! 

Statutes of Kansas, 1555, chapter 151, Sec. 12: If any free person, by 
speaking or by writing, assert or maintain that persons have not the right 
to hold slaves in this Territory, or shall introduce into this Territory, 
print, publish, write, circulate . . . any book, paper, magazine, pamphlet, 
or circular containing any denial of the right of persons to hold slaves in 
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this Territory such person shall be deemed guilty of felony, and punished 
by imprisonment at hard labor for a term of not less than two years. Sec. 
13. No person who is conscientiously opposed to holding slaves, or who 
does not admit the right to hold slaves in this Territory, shall sit as a juror 
on the trial of any prosecution for any violation of any Sections of this 
Act. 

The party lash and the fear of ridicule will overawe justice and 
liberty; for it is a singular fact, but none the less a fact, and well known 
by the most common experience, that men will do things under the terror 
of the party lash that they would not on any account or for any 
consideration do otherwise; while men who will march up to the mouth 
of a loaded cannon without shrinking will run from the terrible name of 
“Abolitionist,” even when pronounced by a worthless creature whom 
they, with good reason, despise. For instance—to press this point a 
little—Judge Douglas introduced his Nebraska Bill in January; and we 
had an extra session of our Legislature in the succeeding February, in 
which were seventy-five Democrats; and at a party caucus, fully 
attended, there were just three votes, out of the whole seventy-five, for 
the measure. But in a few days orders came on from Washington, 
commanding them to approve the measure; the party lash was applied, 
and it was brought up again in caucus, and passed by a large majority. 
The masses were against it, but party necessity carried it; and it was 
passed through the lower house of Congress against the will of the 
people, for the same reason. Here is where the greatest danger lies that, 
while we profess to be a government of law and reason, law will give 
way to violence on demand of this awful and crushing power. Like the 
great Juggernaut—I think that is the name—the great idol, it crushes 
everything that comes in its way, and makes a [?]—or, as I read once, in 
a blackletter law book, “a slave is a human being who is legally not a 
person but a thing.” And if the safeguards to liberty are broken down, as 
is now attempted, when they have made things of all the free negroes, 
how long, think you, before they will begin to make things of poor white 
men? [Applause.] Be not deceived. Revolutions do not go backward. The 
founder of the Democratic party declared that all men were created 
equal. His successor in the leadership has written the word “white” 
before men, making it read “all white men are created equal.” Pray, will 
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or may not the Know-Nothings, if they should get in power, add the 
word “Protestant,” making it read “all Protestant white men...?” 

Meanwhile the hapless negro is the fruitful subject of reprisals in 
other quarters. John Pettit, whom Tom Benton paid his respects to, you 
will recollect, calls the immortal Declaration “a self-evident lie”; while at 
the birthplace of freedom—in the shadow of Bunker Hill and of the 
“cradle of liberty,” at the home of the Adamses and Warren and Otis— 
Choate, from our side of the house, dares to fritter away the birthday 
promise of liberty by proclaiming the Declaration to be “a string of 
glittering generalities”; and the Southern Whigs, working hand in hand 
with proslavery Democrats, are making Choate’s theories practical. 
Thomas Jefferson, a slaveholder, mindful of the moral element in 
slavery, solemnly declared that he trembled for his country when he 
remembered that God is just; while Judge Douglas, with an insignificant 
wave of the hand, “don’t care whether slavery is voted up or voted 
down.” Now, if slavery is right, or even negative, he has a right to treat it 
in this trifling manner. But if it is a moral and political wrong, as all 
Christendom considers it to be, how can he answer to God for this 
attempt to spread and fortify it? [Applause. ] 

But no man, and Judge Douglas no more than any other, can 
maintain a negative, or merely neutral, position on this question; and, 
accordingly, he avows that the Union was made by white men and for 
white men and their descendants. As matter of fact, the first branch of the 
proposition is historically true; the government was made by white men, 
and they were and are the superior race. This I admit. But the corner- 
stone of the government, so to speak, was the declaration that “all men 
are created equal,” and all entitled to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” [Applause.] 

And not only so, but the framers of the Constitution were particular 
to keep out of that instrument the word “slave,” the reason being that 
slavery would ultimately come to an end, and they did not wish to have 
any reminder that in this free country human beings were ever prostituted 
to slavery. [Applause.] Nor is it any argument that we are superior and 
the negro inferior—that he has but one talent while we have ten. Let the 
negro possess the little he has in independence; if he has but one talent, 
he should be permitted to keep the little he has. [Applause:] But slavery 
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will endure no test of reason or logic; and yet its advocates, like Douglas, 
use a sort of bastard logic, or noisy assumption it might better be termed, 
like the above, in order to prepare the mind for the gradual, but none the 
less certain, encroachments of the Moloch of slavery upon the fair 
domain of freedom. But however much you may argue upon it, or 
smother it in soft phrase, slavery can only be maintained by force—by 
violence. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise was by violence. It 
was a violation of both law and the sacred obligations of honor, to 
overthrow and trample under foot a solemn compromise, obtained by the 
fearful loss to freedom of one of the fairest of our Western domains. 
Congress violated the will and confidence of its constituents in voting for 
the bill; and while public sentiment, as shown by the elections of 1854, 
demanded the restoration of this compromise, Congress violated its trust 
by refusing simply because it had the force of numbers to hold on to it. 
And murderous violence is being used now, in order to force slavery on 
to Kansas; for it cannot be done in any other way. [Sensation. ] 

The necessary result was to establish the rule of violence—force, 
instead of the rule of law and reason; to perpetuate and spread slavery, 
and in time to make it general. We see it at both ends of the line. In 
Washington, on the very spot where the outrage was started, the fearless 
Sumner is beaten to insensibility, and is now slowly dying; while senators 
who claim to be gentlemen and Christians stood by, countenancing the 
act, and even applauding it afterward in their places in the Senate. Even 
Douglas, our man, saw it all and was within helping distance, yet let the 
murderous blows fall unopposed. Then, at the other end of the line, at the 
very time Sumner was being murdered, Lawrence was being destroyed 
for the crime of freedom. It was the most prominent stronghold of liberty 
in Kansas, and must give way to the all-dominating power of slavery. 
Only two days ago, Judge Trumbull found it necessary to propose a bill 
in the Senate to prevent a general civil war and to restore peace in 
Kansas. 

We live in the midst of alarms; anxiety beclouds the future; we 
expect some new disaster with each newspaper we read. Are we in a 
healthful political state? Are not the tendencies plain? Do not the signs of 
the times point plainly the way in which we are going? [Sensation. ] 
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In the early days of the Constitution slavery was recognized, by 
South and North alike, as an evil, and the division of sentiment about it 
was not controlled by geographical lines or considerations of climate, but 
by moral and philanthropic views. Petitions for the abolition of slavery 
were presented to the very first Congress by Virginia and Massachusetts 
alike. To show the harmony which prevailed, I will state that a fugitive 
slave law was passed in 1793, with no dissenting voice in the Senate, and 
but seven dissenting votes in the House. It was, however, a wise law, 
moderate, and, under the Constitution, a just one. Twenty-five years 
later, a more stringent law was proposed and defeated; and thirty-five 
years after that, the present law, drafted by Mason of Virginia, was 
passed by Northern votes. I am not, just now, complaining of this law, 
but I am trying to show how the current sets; for the proposed law of 
1817 was far less offensive than the present one. In 1774 the Continental 
Congress pledged itself, without a dissenting vote, to wholly discontinue 
the slave trade, and to neither purchase nor import any slave; and less 
than three months before the passage of the Declaration of Independence, 
the same Congress which adopted that declaration unanimously resolved 
“that no slave be imported into any of the thirteen United Colonies.” 
[Great applause. ] 

On the second day of July, 1776, the draft of a Declaration of 
Independence was reported to Congress by the committee, and in it the 
slave trade was characterized as “an execrable commerce,” as “a piratical 
warfare,” as the “opprobrium of infidel powers,” and as “a cruel war 
against human nature.” [Applause.] All agreed on this except South 
Carolina and Georgia, and in order to preserve harmony, and from the 
necessity of the case, these expressions were omitted. Indeed, abolition 
societies existed as far south as Virginia; and it is a well-known fact that 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Lee, Henry, Mason, and Pendleton 
were qualified abolitionists, and much more radical on that subject than 
we of the Whig and Democratic parties claim to be to-day. On March 1, 
1784, Virginia ceded to the confederation all its lands lying northwest of 
the Ohio River. Jefferson, Chase of Maryland, and Howell of Rhode 
Island, as a committee on that and territory thereafter to be ceded, 
reported that no slavery should exist after the year 1800. Had this report 
been adopted, not only the Northwest, but Kentucky, Tennessee, 
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Alabama, and Mississippi also would have been free; but it required the 
assent of nine States to ratify it. North Carolina was divided, and thus its 
vote was lost; and Delaware, Georgia, and New Jersey refused to vote. In 
point of fact, as it was, it was assented to by six States. Three years later 
on a square vote to exclude slavery from the Northwest, only one vote, 
and that from New York, was against it. And yet, thirty-seven years later, 
five thousand citizens of Illinois, out of a voting mass of less than twelve 
thousand, deliberately, after a long and heated contest, voted to introduce 
slavery in Illinois; and, to-day, a large party in the free State of Illinois 
are willing to vote to fasten the shackles of slavery on the fair domain of 
Kansas, notwithstanding it received the dowry of freedom long before its 
birth as a political community. I repeat, therefore, the question: Is it not 
plain in what direction we are tending? [Sensation.] In the colonial time, 
Mason, Pendleton, and Jefferson were as hostile to slavery in Virginia 
as Otis, Ames, and the Adamses were in Massachusetts; and Virginia 
made as earnest an effort to get rid of it as old Massachusetts did. But 
circumstances were against them and they failed; but not that the good 
will of its leading men was lacking. Yet within less than fifty years 
Virginia changed its tune, and made negro-breeding for the cotton and 
sugar States one of its leading industries. [Laughter and applause. ] 

In the Constitutional Convention, George Mason of Virginia made a 
more violent abolition speech than my friends Lovejoy or Codding 
would desire to make here to-day—a speech which could not be safely 
repeated anywhere on Southern soil in this enlightened year. But, while 
there were some differences of opinion on this subject even then, 
discussion was allowed; but as you see by the Kansas slave code, which, 
as you know, is the Missouri slave code, merely ferried across the river, 
it is a felony to even express an opinion hostile to that foul blot in the 
land of Washington and the Declaration of Independence. [Sensation. ] 

In Kentucky—my State—in 1849, on a test vote, the mighty influence 
of Henry Clay and many other good then there could not get a symptom 
of expression in favor of gradual emancipation on a plain issue of 
marching toward the light of civilization with Ohio and Illinois; but the 
State of Boone and Hardin and Henry Clay, with a nigger under each 
arm, took the black trail toward the deadly swamps of barbarism. Is 
there—can there be—any doubt about this thing? And is there any doubt 
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that we must all lay aside our prejudices and march, shoulder to shoulder, 
in the great army of Freedom? [Applause.] 

Every Fourth of July our young orators all proclaim this to be “the 
land of the free and the home of the brave!” Well, now, when you orators 
get that off next year, and, may be, this very year, how would you like 
some old grizzled farmer to get up in the grove and deny it? [Laughter. ] 
How would you like that? But suppose Kansas comes in as a slave State, 
and all the “border ruffians” have barbecues about it, and free-State men 
come trailing back to the dishonored North, like whipped dogs with their 
tails between their legs, it is—ain’t it?—evident that this is no more the 
“land of the free”; and if we let it go so, we won’t dare to say “home of 
the brave” out loud. [Sensation and confusion. ] 

Can any man doubt that, even in spite of the people’s will, slavery 
will triumph through violence, unless that will be made manifest and 
enforced? Even Governor Reeder claimed at the outset that the contest in 
Kansas was to be fair, but he got his eyes open at last; and I believe that, 
as a result of this moral and physical violence, Kansas will soon apply 
for admission as a slave State. And yet we can’t mistake that the people 
don’t want it so, and that it is a land which is free both by natural and 
political law. No law, is free law! Such is the understanding of all 
Christendom. In the Somerset case, decided nearly a century ago, the 
great Lord Mansfield held that slavery was of such a nature that it must 
take its rise in positive (as distinguished from natural) law; and that in no 
country or age could it be traced back to any other source. Will some one 
please tell me where is the positive law that establishes slavery in 
Kansas? [A voice: “The bogus laws.”] Aye, the bogus laws! And, on the 
same principle, a gang of Missouri horse-thieves could come into Illinois 
and declare horse-stealing to be legal [Laughter], and it would be just as 
legal as slavery is in Kansas. But by express statute, in the land of 
Washington and Jefferson, we may soon be brought face to face with the 
discreditable fact of showing to the world by our acts that we prefer 
slavery to freedom—darkness to light! [Sensation.] 

It is, I believe, a principle in law that when one party to a contract 
violates it so grossly as to chiefly destroy the object for which it is made, 
the other party may rescind it. I will ask Browning if that ain’t good law. 
[Voices: “Yes!”] Well, now if that be right, I go for rescinding the whole, 
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entire Missouri Compromise and thus turning Missouri into a free State; 
and I should like to know the difference—should like for any one to 
point out the difference—between our making a free State of Missouri 
and their making a slave State of Kansas. [Great applause.] There ain’t 
one bit of difference, except that our way would be a great mercy to 
humanity. But I have never said, and the Whig party has never said, and 
those who oppose the Nebraska Bill do not as a body say, that they have 
any intention of interfering with slavery in the slave States. Our platform 
says just the contrary. We allow slavery to exist in the slave States, not 
because slavery is right or good, but from the necessities of our Union. 
We grant a fugitive slave law because it is so “nominated in the bond”; 
because our fathers so stipulated—had to—and we are bound to carry out 
this agreement. But they did not agree to introduce slavery in regions 
where it did not previously exist. On the contrary, they said by their 
example and teachings that they did not deem it expedient—didn’t 
consider it right—to do so; and it is wise and right to do just as they did 
about it. [Voices: “Good!”] And that it what we propose—not to interfere 
with slavery where it exists (we have never tried to do it), and to give 
them a reasonable and efficient fugitive slave law. [A voice: “No!”] I say 
YES! [Applause.] It was part of the bargain, and I ‘m for living up to it; 
but I go no further; ’m not bound to do more, and I won’t agree any 
further. [Great applause. ] 

We, here in Illinois, should feel especially proud of the provision of 
the Missouri Compromise excluding slavery from what is now Kansas; 
for an Illinois man, Jesse B. Thomas, was its father. Henry Clay, who is 
credited with the authorship of the Compromise in general terms, did not 
even vote for that provision, but only advocated the ultimate admission 
by a second compromise; and Thomas was, beyond all controversy, the 
real author of the “slavery restriction” branch of the Compromise. To 
show the generosity of the Northern members toward the Southern side: 
on a test vote to exclude slavery from Missouri, ninety voted not to 
exclude, and eighty-seven to exclude, every vote from the slave States 
being ranged with the former and fourteen votes from the free States, of 
whom seven were from New England alone; while on a vote to exclude 
slavery from what is now Kansas, the vote was one hundred and thirty- 
four for, to forty-two against. The scheme, as a whole, was, of course, a 
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Southern triumph. It is idle to contend otherwise, as is now being 
done by the Nebraskites; it was so shown by the votes and quite as 
emphatically by the expressions of representative men. Mr. Lowndes of 
South Carolina was never known to commit a political mistake; his was 
the great judgment of that section; and he declared that this measure 
“would restore tranquillity to the country—a result demanded by every 
consideration of discretion, of moderation, of wisdom, and of virtue.” 
When the measure came before President Monroe for his approval, he 
put to each member of his cabinet this question: “Has Congress the 
constitutional power to prohibit slavery in a Territory?” And John C. 
Calhoun and William H. Crawford from the South, equally with John 
Quincy Adams, Benjamin Rush, and Smith Thompson from the North, 
alike answered, “Yes!” without qualification or equivocation; and this 
measure, of so great consequence to the South, was passed; and Missouri 
was, by means of it, finally enabled to knock at the door of the Republic 
for an open passage to its brood of slaves. And, in spite of this, 
Freedom’s share is about to be taken by violence—by the force of 
misrepresentative votes, not called for by the popular will. What name 
can I, in common decency, give to this wicked transaction? [Sensation. ] 
But even then the contest was not over; for when the Missouri 
constitution came before Congress for its approval, it forbade any free 
negro or mulatto from entering the State. In short, our Illinois “black 
laws” were hidden away in their constitution [Laughter], and the 
controversy was thus revived. Then it was that Mr. Clay’s talents shone 
out conspicuously, and the controversy that shook the union to its 
foundation was finally settled to the satisfaction of the conservative 
parties on both sides of the line, though not to the extremists on either, 
and Missouri was admitted by the small majority of six in the lower 
House. How great a majority, do you think, would have been given had 
Kansas also been secured for slavery? [A voice: “A majority the other 
way.”] “A majority the other way,” is answered. Do you think it would 
have been safe for a Northern man to have confronted his constituents 
after having voted to consign both Missouri and Kansas to hopeless 
slavery? And yet this man Douglas, who misrepresents his constituents 
and who has exerted his highest talents in that direction, will be carried 
in triumph through the State and hailed with honor while applauding that 
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act. [Three groans for “Dug!”] And this shows whither we are tending. 
This thing of slavery is more powerful than its supporters—even than the 
high priests that minister at its altar. It debauches even our greatest men. 
It gathers strength, like a rolling snowball, by its own infamy. Monstrous 
crimes are committed in its name by persons collectively which they 
would not dare to commit as individuals. Its aggressions and encroach- 
ments almost surpass belief. In a despotism, one might not wonder to see 
slavery advance steadily and remorselessly into new dominions; but is it 
not wonderful, is it not even alarming, to see its steady advance in a land 
dedicated to the proposition that “all men are created equal”? [Sensation. ] 
It yields nothing itself; it keeps all it has, and gets all it can besides. 
It really came dangerously near securing Illinois in 1824; it did get 
Missouri in 1821. The first proposition was to admit what is now 
Arkansas and Missouri as one slave State. But the territory was divided 
and Arkansas came in, without serious question, as a slave State; and 
afterwards Missouri, not, as a sort of equality, free, but also as a slave 
State. Then we had Florida and Texas; and now Kansas is about to be 
forced into the dismal procession. [Sensation.] And so it is wherever you 
look. We have not forgotten—it is but six years since—how dangerously 
near California came to being a slave State. Texas is a slave State, and 
four other slave States may be carved from its vast domain. And yet, in 
the year 1829, slavery was abolished throughout that vast region by a 
royal decree of the then sovereign of Mexico. Will you please tell me by 
what right slavery exists in Texas to-day? By the same right as, and no 
higher or greater than, slavery is seeking dominion in Kansas: by 
political force—peaceful, if that will suffice; by the torch (as in Kansas) 
and the bludgeon (as in the Senate chamber), if required. And so history 
repeats itself; and even as slavery has kept its course by craft, 
intimidation, and violence in the past, so it will persist, in my judgment, 
until met and dominated by the will of a people bent on its restriction. 
We have, this very afternoon, heard bitter denunciations of Brooks in 
Washington, and Titus, Stringfellow, Atchison, Jones, and Shannon in 
Kansas—the battle-ground of slavery. I certainly am not going to 
advocate or shield them; but they and their acts are but the necessary 
outcome of the Nebraska law. We should reserve our highest censure for 
the authors of the mischief, and not for the catspaws which they use. I 
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believe it was Shakespeare who said, “Where the offence lies, there let 
the axe fall”; and, in my opinion, this man Douglas and the Northern 
men in Congress who advocate “Nebraska” are more guilty than a 
thousand Joneses and Stringfellows, with all their murderous practices, 
can be. [Applause. ] 

We have made a good beginning here to-day. As our Methodist 
friends would say, “I feel it is good to be here.” While extremists may 
find some fault with the moderation of our platform, they should 
recollect that “the battle is not always to the strong, nor the race to the 
swift.” In grave emergencies, moderation is generally safer than 
radicalism; and as this struggle is likely to be long and earnest, we must 
not, by our action, repel any who are in sympathy with us in the main, 
but rather win all that we can to our standard. We must not belittle nor 
overlook the facts of our condition—that we are new and comparatively 
weak, while our enemies are entrenched and relatively strong. They have 
the administration and the political power; and, right or wrong, at present 
they have the numbers. Our friends who urge an appeal to arms with so 
much force and eloquence should recollect that the government is 
arrayed against us, and that the numbers are now arrayed against us as 
well; or, to state it nearer to the truth, they are not yet expressly and 
affirmatively for us; and we should repel friends rather than gain them by 
anything savoring of revolutionary methods. As it now stands, we must 
appeal to the sober sense and patriotism of the people. We will make 
converts day by day; we will grow strong by calmness and moderation; 
we will grow strong by the violence and injustice of our adversaries. 
And, unless truth be a mockery and justice a hollow lie, we will be in the 
majority after a while, and then the revolution which we will accomplish 
will be none the less radical from being the result of pacific measures. 
The battle of freedom is to be fought out on principle. Slavery is a 
violation of the eternal right. We have temporized with it from the 
necessities of our condition; but as sure as God reigns and school children 
read, THAT BLACK FOUL LIE CAN NEVER BE CONSECRATED 
INTO GOD’S HALLOWED TRUTH! [Immense applause lasting some 
time. ] 

One of our greatest difficulties is, that men who know that slavery is 
a detestable crime and ruinous to the nation are compelled, by our 
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peculiar condition and other circumstances, to advocate it concretely, 
though damning it in the raw. Henry Clay was a brilliant example of this 
tendency; others of our purest statesmen are compelled to do so; and thus 
slavery secures actual support from those who detest it at heart. Yet 
Henry Clay perfected and forced through the compromise which secured 
to slavery a great State as well as a political advantage. Not that he hated 
slavery less, but that he loved the whole Union more. As long as slavery 
profited by his great compromise, the hosts of proslavery could not 
sufficiently cover him with praise; but now that this compromise stands 
in their way— 


“...they never mention him, 
His name is never heard: 
Their lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word.” 


They have slaughtered one of his most cherished measures, and his 
ghost would arise to rebuke them. [Great applause. ] 

Now, let us harmonize, my friends, and appeal to the moderation and 
patriotism of the people: to the sober second thought; to the awakened 
public conscience. The repeal of the sacred Missouri Compromise has 
installed the weapons of violence: the bludgeon, the incendiary torch, the 
death-dealing rifle, the bristling cannon—the weapons of kingcraft, of 
the inquisition, of ignorance, of barbarism, of oppression. We see its 
fruits in the dying bed of the heroic Sumner; in the ruins of the “Free 
State” hotel; in the smoking embers of the Herald of Freedom; in the 
free-State Governor of Kansas chained to a stake on freedom’s soil like a 
horse-thief, for the crime of freedom. [Applause.] We see it in Christian 
statesmen, and Christian newspapers, and Christian pulpits applauding 
the cowardly act of a low bully, WHO CRAWLED UPON HIS VICTIM 
BEHIND HIS BACK AND DEALT THE DEADLY BLOW. [Sensation 
and applause.] We note our political demoralization in the catch-words 
that are coming into such common use; on the one hand, “freedom- 
shriekers,” and sometimes “freedom-screechers” [Laughter], and, on the 
other hand, “border-ruffians,” and that fully deserved. And the significance 
of catch-words cannot pass unheeded, for they constitute a sign of the 
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times. Everything in this world “jibes” in with everything else, and all 
the fruits of this Nebraska Bill are like the poisoned source from which 
they come. I will not say that we may not sooner or later be compelled to 
meet force by force; but the time has not yet come, and, if we are true to 
ourselves, may never come. Do not mistake that the ballot is stronger 
than the bullet. Therefore let the legions of slavery use bullets; but let us 
wait patiently till November and fire ballots at them in return; and by that 
peaceful policy I believe we shall ultimately win. [Applause.] 

It was by that policy that here in Illinois the early fathers fought the 
good fight and gained the victory. In 1824 the free men of our State, led 
by Governor Coles (who was a native of Maryland and President 
Madison’s private secretary), determined that those beautiful groves 
should never re-echo the dirge of one who has no title to himself. By 
their resolute determination, the winds that sweep across our broad 
prairies shall never cool the parched brow, nor shall the unfettered 
streams that bring joy and gladness to our free soil water the tired feet, of 
a slave; but so long as those heavenly breezes and sparkling streams 
bless the land, or the groves and their fragrance or memory remain, the 
humanity to which they minister SHALL BE FOREVER FREE! [Great 
applause] Palmer, Yates, Williams, Browning, and some more in this 
convention came from Kentucky to Illinois (instead of going to Missouri), 
not only to better their conditions, but also to get away from slavery. 
They have said so to me, and it is understood among us Kentuckians that 
we don’t like it one bit. Now, can we, mindful of the blessings of liberty 
which the early men of Illinois left to us, refuse a like privilege to the 
free men who seek to plant Freedom’s banner on our Western outposts? 
[“No!” “No!”] Should we not stand by our neighbors who seek to better 
their conditions in Kansas and Nebraska? [“Yes!” “Yes!”] Can we as 
Christian men, and strong and free ourselves, wield the sledge or hold the 
iron which is to manacle anew an already oppressed race? [“No!” “No!” ] 
“Woe unto them,” it is written, “that decree unrighteous decrees and that 
write grievousness which they have prescribed.” Can we afford to sin 
any more deeply against human liberty? [“No!” “No!”] 

One great trouble in the matter is, that slavery is an insidious and 
crafty power, and gains equally by open violence of the brutal as well as 
by sly management of the peaceful. Even after the Ordinance of 1787, 
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the settlers in Indiana and Illinois (it was all one government then) tried 
to get Congress to allow slavery temporarily, and petitions to that end 
were sent from Kaskaskia, and General Harrison, the Governor, urged it 
from Vincennes, the capital. If that had succeeded, good-bye to liberty 
here. But John Randolph of Virginia made a vigorous report against it; 
and although they persevered so well as to get three favorable reports for 
it, yet the United States Senate, with the aid of some slave States, finally 
squelched if for good. [Applause.] And that is why this hall is to-day a 
temple for free men instead of a negro livery-stable. [Great applause and 
laughter.] Once let slavery get planted in a locality, by ever so weak or 
doubtful a title, and in ever so small numbers, and it is like the Canada 
thistle or Bermuda grass—you can’t root it out. You yourself may detest 
slavery; but your neighbor has five or six slaves, and he is an excellent 
neighbor, or your son has married his daughter, and they beg you to help 
save their property, and you vote against your interests and principle to 
accommodate a neighbor, hoping that your vote will be on the losing 
side. And others do the same; and in those ways slavery gets a sure 
foothold. And when that is done the whole mighty Union—the force of 
the nation—is committed to its support. And that very process is working 
in Kansas to-day. And you must recollect that the slave property is worth 
a billion of dollars; while free-State men must work for sentiment alone. 
Then there are “blue lodges”—as they call them—everywhere doing 
their secret and deadly work. 

It is a very strange thing, and not solvable by any moral law that I 
know of, that if a man loses his horse, the whole country will turn out to 
help hang the thief; but if a man but a shade or two darker than I am is 
himself stolen, the same crowd will hang one who aids in restoring him 
to liberty. Such are the inconsistencies of slavery, where a horse is more 
sacred than a man; and the essence of squatter or popular sovereignty—I 
don’t care how you call it—is that if one man chooses to make a slave of 
another, no third man shall be allowed to object. And if you can do this 
in free Kansas, and it is allowed to stand, the next thing you will see is 
shiploads of negroes from Africa at the wharf at Charleston, for one 
thing is as truly lawful as the other; and these are the bastard notions 
we have got to stamp out, else they will stamp us out. [Sensation and 
applause. ] 
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Two years ago, at Springfield, Judge Douglas avowed that Illinois 
came into the Union as a slave State, and that slavery was weeded out by 
the operation of his great, patent, everlasting principle of “popular 
sovereignty.” [Laughter.] Well, now, that argument must be answered, 
for it has a little grain of truth at the bottom. I do not mean that it is true 
in essence, as he would have us believe. It could not be essentially true if 
the Ordinance of ’87 was valid. But, in point of fact, there were some 
degraded beings called slaves in Kaskaskia and the other French 
settlements when our first State constitution was adopted; that is a fact, 
and I don’t deny it. Slaves were brought here as early as 1720, and were 
kept here in spite of the Ordinance of 1787 against it. But slavery did not 
thrive here. On the contrary, under the influence of the ordinance the 
number decreased fifty-one from 1810 to 1820; while under the influence 
of squatter sovereignty, right across the river in Missouri, they increased 
seven thousand two hundred and eleven in the same time; and slavery 
finally faded out in Illinois, under the influence of the law of freedom, 
while it grew stronger and stronger in Missouri, under the law or practice 
of “popular sovereignty.” In point of fact there were but one hundred and 
seventeen slaves in Illinois one year after its admission, or one to every 
four hundred and seventy of its population; or, to state it in another way, 
if Illinois was a slave State in 1820, so were New York and New Jersey 
much greater slave States from having had greater numbers, slavery 
having been established there in very early times. But there is this vital 
difference between all these States and the Judge’s Kansas experiment: 
that they sought to disestablish slavery which had been already 
established, while the Judge seeks, so far as he can, to disestablish 
freedom, which had been established there by the Missouri Compromise. 
[Voices: “Good!” ] 

The Union is under-going a fearful strain; but it is a stout old ship, 
and has weathered many a hard blow, and “the stars in their courses,” 
aye, an invisible Power, greater than the puny efforts of men, will fight 
for us. But we ourselves must not decline the burden of responsibility, 
nor take counsel of unworthy passions. Whatever duty urges us to do or 
to omit must be done or omitted; and the recklessness with which our 
adversaries break the laws, or counsel their violation, should afford no 
example for us. Therefore, let us revere the Declaration of Independence; 
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let us continue to obey the Constitution and the laws; let us keep step to 
the music of the Union. Let us draw a cordon, so to speak, around the 
slave States, and the hateful institution, like a reptile poisoning itself, will 
perish by its own infamy. [Applause. ] 

But we cannot be free men if this is, by our national choice, to be a 
land of slavery. Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves; and, under the rule of a just God, cannot long retain it. [Loud 
applause. ] 

Did you ever, my friends, seriously reflect upon the speed with 
which we are tending downwards? Within the memory of men now 
present the leading statesman of Virginia could make genuine, red-hot 
abolitionist speeches in old Virginia! and, as I have said, now even in 
“free Kansas” it is a crime to declare that it is “free Kansas.” The very 
sentiments that I and others have just uttered would entitle us, and each 
of us, to the ignominy and seclusion of a dungeon; and yet I suppose 
that, like Paul, we were “free born.” But if this thing is allowed to 
continue, it will be but one step further to impress the same rule in Illinois. 
[Sensation. ] 

The conclusion of all is, that we must restore the Missouri 
Compromise. We must highly resolve that Kansas must be free! [Great 
applause.] We must reinstate the birthday promise of the Republic; we 
must reaffirm the Declaration of Independence; we must make good in 
essence as well as in form Madison’s avowal that “the word slave ought 
not to appear in the Constitution”; and we must even go further, and 
decree that only local law, and not that time-honored instrument, shall 
shelter a slaveholder. We must make this a land of liberty in fact, as it is 
in name. But in seeking to attain these results—so indispensable if the 
liberty which is our pride and boast shall endure—we will be loyal to the 
Constitution and to the “flag of our Union,” and no matter what our 
grievance—even though Kansas shall come in as a slave State; and no 
matter what theirs—even if we shall restore the compromise—WE 
WILL SAY TO THE SOUTHERN DISUNIONISTS, WE WON’T GO 
OUT OF THE UNION, AND YOU SHAN’T! 

[This was the climax; the audience rose to its feet en masse, 
applauded, stamped, waved handkerchiefs, threw hats in the air, and ran 
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riot for several minutes. The arch-enchanter who wrought this trans- 
formation looked, meanwhile, like the personification of political justice.] 

But let us, meanwhile, appeal to the sense and patriotism of the 
people, and not to their prejudices; let us spread the floods of enthusiasm 
here aroused all over these vast prairies, so suggestive of freedom. Let us 
commence by electing the gallant soldier Governor (Colonel) Bissell 
who stood for the honor of our State alike on the plains and amidst the 
chaparral of Mexico and on the floor of Congress, while he defied the 
Southern Hotspur; and that will have a greater moral effect than all the 
border ruffians can accomplish in all their raids on Kansas. There is both 
a power and a magic in popular opinion. To that let us now appeal; and 
while, in all probability, no resort to force will be needed, our 
moderation and forbearance will stand US in good stead when, if ever, 
WE MUST MAKE AN APPEAL TO BATTLE AND TO THE GOD OF 
HOSTS! [Immense applause and a rush for the orator. ] 

One can realize with this ability to move people’s minds that the 
Southern Conspiracy were right to hate this man. He, better than any at 
the time was able to uncover their stratagems and tear down their 
sophisms and contradictions. 


Fragment of Speech at Galena, Illinois, In the Fremont Campaign— 
August 1, 1856 


YOU further charge us with being disunionists. If you mean that it is our 
aim to dissolve the Union, I for myself answer that it is untrue; for those 
who act with me I answer that it is untrue. Have you heard us assert that 
as our aim? Do you really believe that such is our aim? Do you find it in 
our platform, our speeches, our conventions, or anywhere? If not, 
withdraw the charge. 

But you may say that, though it is not our aim, it will be the result if 
we succeed, and that we are therefore disunionists in fact. This is a grave 
charge you make against us, and we certainly have a right to demand that 
you specify in what way we are to dissolve the Union. How are we to 
effect this? 

The only specification offered is volunteered by Mr. Fillmore in his 
Albany speech. His charge is that if we elect a President and Vice- 
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President both from the free States, it will dissolve the Union. This is 
open folly. The Constitution provides that the President and Vice- 
President of the United States shall be of different States, but says 
nothing as to the latitude and longitude of those States. In 1828 Andrew 
Jackson, of Tennessee, and John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, were 
elected President and Vice-President, both from slave States; but no one 
thought of dissolving the Union then on that account. In 1840 Harrison, 
of Ohio, and Tyler, of Virginia, were elected. In 1841 Harrison died and 
John Tyler succeeded to the Presidency, and William R. King, of 
Alabama, was elected acting Vice-President by the Senate; but no one 
supposed that the Union was in danger. In fact, at the very time Mr. 
Fillmore uttered this idle charge, the state of things in the United States 
disproved it. Mr. Pierce, of New Hampshire, and Mr. Bright, of Indiana, 
both from free States, are President and Vice-President, and the Union 
stands and will stand. You do not pretend that it ought to dissolve the 
Union, and the facts show that it won’t; therefore the charge may be 
dismissed without further consideration. 

No other specification is made, and the only one that could be made 
is that the restoration of the restriction of 1820, making the United States 
territory free territory, would dissolve the Union. Gentlemen, it will 
require a decided majority to pass such an act. We, the majority, being 
able constitutionally to do all that we purpose, would have no desire to 
dissolve the Union. Do you say that such restriction of slavery would be 
unconstitutional, and that some of the States would not submit to its 
enforcement? I grant you that an unconstitutional act is not a law; but I 
do not ask and will not take your construction of the Constitution. The 
Supreme Court of the United States is the tribunal to decide such a 
question, and we will submit to its decisions; and if you do also, there 
will be an end of the matter. Will you? If not, who are the disunionists— 
you or we? We, the majority, would not strive to dissolve the Union; and 
if any attempt is made, it must be by you, who so loudly stigmatize us as 
disunionists. But the Union, in any event, will not be dissolved. We don’t 
want to dissolve it, and if you attempt it we won’t let you. With the purse 
and sword, the army and navy and treasury, in our hands and at our 
command, you could not do it. This government would be very weak 
indeed if a majority with a disciplined army and navy and a well-filled 
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treasury could not preserve itself when attacked by an unarmed, 
undisciplined, unorganized minority. All this talk about the dissolution of 
the Union is humbug, nothing but folly. We do not want to dissolve the 
Union; you shall not. 


On Lincoln’s Nomination to the United States Senate—Springfield, 
Illinois, June 17, 1858 


IF we could first know where we are, and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do, and how to do it. We are now far into the 
fifth year since a policy was initiated with the avowed object and 
confident promise of putting an end to slavery agitation. Under the 
operation of that policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but has 
constantly augmented. In my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall 
have been reached and passed. “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” I believe this government cannot endure permanently, half slave 
and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved,—I do not expect 
the house to fall; but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will 
become all one thing, or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery 
will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction; or its 
advocates will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the 
States, old as well as new, North as well as South. 

Have we no tendency to the latter condition? Let any one who doubts, 
carefully contemplate that now almost complete legal combination—piece 
of machinery, so to speak—compounded of the Nebraska doctrine and 
the Dred Scott decision. Let him consider not only what work the 
machinery is adapted to do, and how well adapted; but also let him study 
the history of its construction, and trace, if he can, or rather fail, if he 
can, to trace the evidences of design and concert of action among its 
chief architects from the beginning. 

The new year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more than half 
the States by State constitutions, and from most of the national territory 
by congressional prohibition. Four days later commenced the struggle 
which ended in repealing that congressional prohibition. This opened all 
the national territory to slavery, and was the first point gained. 
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But so far, Congress only had acted; and an endorsement by the 
people, real or apparent, was indispensable to save the point already 
gained and give chance for more. 

This necessity had not been overlooked, but had been provided for, 
as well as might be, in the notable argument of Squatter Sovereignty, 
otherwise called sacred right of self-government, which latter phrase, 
though expressive of the only rightful basis of any government, was so 
perverted in this attempted use of it, as to amount to just this: That if any 
one man choose to enslave another, no third man shall be allowed to 
object. That argument was incorporated into the Nebraska bill itself, in 
the language which follows: “It being the true intent and meaning of this 
act, not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it 
therefrom; but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” Then opened the roar of loose 
declamation in favour of Squatter Sovereignty and sacred right of self- 
government. “But,” said opposition members, “let us amend the bill so as 
to expressly declare that the people of the Territory may exclude 
slavery.” “Not we,” said the friends of the measure, and down they voted 
the amendment. 

While the Nebraska bill was passing through Congress, a law case, 
involving the question of a negro’s freedom, by reason of his owner 
having voluntarily taken him first into a free State and then into a 
Territory covered by the congressional prohibition, and held him as a 
slave for a long time in each, was passing through the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Missouri; and both Nebraska bill and 
law-suit were brought to a decision, in the same month of May, 1854. 
The negro’s name was “Dred Scott,” which name now designates the 
decision finally rendered in the case. Before the then next presidential 
election, the law case came to, and was argued, in the Supreme Court of 
the United States; but the decision of it was deferred until after the 
election. Still, before the election, Senator Trumbull, on the floor of the 
Senate, requested the leading advocate of the Nebraska bill to state his 
opinion whether the people of a Territory can constitutionally exclude 
slavery from their limits, and the latter answers: “That is a question for 
the Supreme Court.” 
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The election came. Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the endorsement, 
such as it was, secured. That was the second point gained. The 
endorsement, however, fell short of a clear popular majority by nearly 
four hundred thousand votes, and so, perhaps, was not overwhelmingly 
reliable and satisfactory. The outgoing President, in his last annual 
message, as impressively as possible echoed back upon the people 
the weight and authority of the endorsement. The Supreme Court met 
again; did not announce their decision, but ordered a reargument. The 
presidential inauguration came, and still no decision of the Court; but the 
incoming President in his inaugural address fervently exhorted the people 
to abide by the forthcoming decision, whatever it might be. Then, in a 
few days, came the decision. 

The reputed author of the Nebraska bill finds an early occasion to 
make a speech at this capitol, indorsing the Dred Scott decision, and 
vehemently denouncing all opposition to it. The new President, too, 
seizes the early occasion of the Silliman letter to indorse and strongly 
construe that decision, and to express his astonishment that any different 
view had ever been entertained! 

At length a squabble springs up between the President and the author 
of the Nebraska bill, on the mere question of fact whether the Lecompton 
constitution was, or was not, in any just sense, made by the people of 
Kansas; and in that quarrel, the latter declares that all he wants is a fair 
vote for the people, and that he cares not whether slavery be voted down 
or voted up. I do not understand his declaration that he cares not whether 
slavery be voted down or voted up, to be intended by him other than as 
an apt definition of the policy he would impress upon the public mind,— 
the principle for which he declares he has suffered so much, and is ready 
to suffer to the end. And well may he cling to that principle. If he has any 
parental feeling, well may he cling to it. That principle is the only shred 
left of his original Nebraska doctrine. Under the Dred Scott decision, 
“squatter sovereignty” squatted out of existence, tumbled down like 
temporary scaffolding; like the mould at the foundry, it served through 
one blast, and fell back into loose sand,—helped to carry an election, and 
then was kicked to the winds. His late joint struggle with the Republicans 
against the Lecompton constitution, involves nothing of the original 
Nebraska doctrine. That struggle was made on a point—the right of 
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the people to make their own constitution—upon which he and the 
Republicans have never differed. 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision in connection with 
Senator Douglas’s “care not” policy, constitute the piece of machinery in 
its present state of advancement. This was the third point gained. The 
working points of that machinery are: 

First. That no negro slave, imported as such from Africa, and no 
descendant of such slave, can ever be a citizen of any State, in the sense 
of that term as used in the Constitution of the United States. This point is 
made in order to deprive the negro, in every possible event, of the benefit 
of that provision of the United States Constitution which declares that 
“citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States.” 

Secondly. That “subject to the Constitution of the United States,” 
neither Congress nor a territorial legislature can exclude slavery from 
any United States Territory. This point is made in order that individual 
men may fill up the Territories with slaves, without danger of losing 
them as property, and thus enhance the chances of permanency to the 
institution through all the future. 

Thirdly. That whether the holding a negro in actual slavery in a free 
State makes him free as against the holder, the United States Courts will 
not decide, but will leave to be decided by the courts of any slave State 
the negro may be forced into by the master. This point is made, not to be 
pressed immediately; but if acquiesced in for a while, and apparently 
indorsed by the people at an election, then to sustain the logical 
conclusion that what Dred Scott’s master might lawfully do with Dred 
Scott in the free State of Illinois, every other master may lawfully do, 
with any other one, or one thousand slaves in Illinois, or in any other free 
State. 

Auxiliary to all this, and working hand-in-hand with it, the Nebraska 
doctrine, or what is left of it, is to educate and mould public opinion not 
to care whether slavery is voted down or voted up. This shows exactly 
where we now are, and partially, also, whither we are tending. 

It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back, and run the 
mind over the string of historical facts already stated. Several things will 
now appear less dark and mysterious than they did when they were 
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transpiring. The people were to be left “perfectly free,” “subject only to 
the Constitution.” What the Constitution had to do with it, outsiders 
could not then see. Plainly enough now: it was an exactly fitted niche for 
the Dred Scott decision to afterwards come in, and declare the perfect 
freedom of the people to be just no freedom at all. Why was the 
amendment expressly declaring the right of the people voted down? 
Plainly enough now: the adoption of it would have spoiled the niche for 
the Dred Scott decision. Why was the Court decision held up? Why even 
a Senator’s individual opinion withheld till after the presidential election? 
Plainly enough now: the speaking out then would have damaged the 
perfectly free argument upon which the election was to be carried. Why 
the outgoing President’s felicitation on the endorsement? Why the delay 
of a reargument? Why the incoming President’s advance exhortation in 
favour of the decision? These things look like the cautious patting and 
petting of a spirited horse, preparatory to mounting him, when it is 
dreaded that he may give the rider a fall. And why the hasty after- 
endorsement of the decision by the President and others? 

We cannot absolutely know that all these adaptations are the result of 
preconcert. But when we see a lot of framed timbers, different portions 
of which we know have been gotten out at different times and places, and 
by different workmen—Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James, for instance 
(Douglas, Pierce, Taney, Buchanan),—and when we see those timbers 
joined together, and see they exactly make the frame of a house or a 
mill, all the tenons and mortices exactly fitting, and all the lengths and 
proportions of the different pieces exactly adapted to their respective 
places, and not a piece too many or too few, not omitting even 
scaffolding—or if a single piece be lacking, we see the place in the frame 
exactly fitted and prepared yet to bring such piece in,—in such a case, 
we find it impossible not to believe that Stephen and Franklin and Roger 
and James all understood one another from the beginning, and all worked 
upon a common plan or draft, drawn up before the first blow was struck. 

It should not be overlooked that by the Nebraska bill the people of a 
State as well as Territory were to be left “perfectly free,” “subject only to 
the Constitution.” Why mention a State? They were legislating for 
Territories, and not for or about States. Certainly the people of a State 
are and ought to be subject to the Constitution of the United States; but 
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why is mention of this lugged into this merely territorial law? Why are 
the people of a Territory and the people of a State therein lumped 
together, and their relation to the Constitution therein treated as being 
precisely the same? While the opinion of the Court by Chief Justice 
Taney, in the Dred Scott case, and the separate opinions of all the 
concurring judges, expressly declare that the Constitution of the United 
States neither permits Congress nor a territorial legislature to exclude 
slavery from any United States Territory, they all omit to declare whether 
or not the same Constitution permits a State or the people of a State to 
exclude it. Possibly this is a mere omission; but who can be quite sure if 
McLean or Curtis had sought to get into the opinion a declaration of 
unlimited power in the people of a State to exclude slavery from their 
limits,—just as Chase and Mace sought to get such declaration in behalf 
of the people of a Territory, into the Nebraska Bill,—I ask, who can be 
quite sure that it would not have been voted down in the one case as it 
had been in the other? The nearest approach to the point of declaring the 
power of a State over slavery is made by Judge Nelson. He approaches it 
more than once, using the precise idea, and almost the language too, of 
the Nebraska act. On one occasion his exact language is “except in cases 
where the power is restrained by the Constitution of the United States, 
the law of the State is supreme over the subject of slavery within its 
jurisdiction.” In what cases the power of the State is so restrained by the 
United States Constitution is left an open question, precisely as the same 
question, as to the restraint on the power of the Territories, was left open 
in the Nebraska act. Put this and that together, and we have another nice 
little niche, which we may, ere long, see filled with another Supreme 
Court decision, declaring that the Constitution of the United States does 
not permit a State to exclude slavery from its limits. And this may 
especially be expected if the doctrine of “care not whether slavery be 
voted down or voted up” shall gain upon the public mind sufficiently to 
give promise that such a decision can be maintained when made. 

Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being alike lawful in 
all the States. Welcome or unwelcome, such decision is probably 
coming, and will soon be upon us, unless the power of the present 
political dynasty shall be met and overthrown. We shall lie down, 
pleasantly dreaming that the people of Missouri are on the verge of 
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making their State free, and we shall awake to the reality instead, that the 
Supreme Court has made Illinois a slave State. To meet and overthrow 
the power of that dynasty is the work now before all those who would 
prevent that consummation. That is what we have to do. How can we 
best do it? 

There are those who denounce us openly to their own friends, and yet 
whisper to us softly that Senator Douglas is the aptest instrument there is 
with which to effect that object. They wish us to infer all from the fact 
that he now has a little quarrel with the present head of that dynasty, and 
that he has regularly voted with us on a single point, upon which he and 
we have never differed. They remind us that he is a great man and that 
the largest of us are very small ones. Let this be granted. But “a living 
dog is better than a dead lion.” Judge Douglas, if not a dead lion, for this 
work is at least a caged and toothless one. How can he oppose the 
advances of slavery? He don’t care anything about it. His avowed mission 
is impressing the “public heart” to care nothing about it. A leading 
Douglas Democratic newspaper thinks Douglas’s superior talent will be 
needed to resist the revival of the African slave-trade. Does Douglas 
believe an effort to revive that trade is approaching? He has not said so. 
Does he really think so? But if it is, how can he resist it? For years he has 
laboured to prove it a sacred right of white men to take negro slaves into 
the new territories. Can he possibly show that it is a less sacred right to 
buy them where they can be bought cheapest? And unquestionably they 
can be bought cheaper in Africa than in Virginia. He has done all in his 
power to reduce the whole question of slavery to one of a mere right of 
property: and, as such, how can he oppose the foreign slave-trade?—how 
can he refuse that trade in that property shall be “perfectly free,” unless 
he does it as a protection to home production? And as the home producers 
will probably not ask the protection, he will be wholly without a ground 
of opposition. 

Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully be wiser 
to-day than he was yesterday—that he may rightfully change when he 
finds himself wrong. But can we, for that reason, run ahead, and infer 
that he will make any particular change, of which he himself has given 
no intimation? Can we safely base our action upon any such vague 
inference? 
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Now, as ever, I wish not to misrepresent Judge Douglas’s position, 
question his motives, or do aught that can be personally offensive to him. 
Whenever, if ever, he and we can come together on principle, so that our 
cause may have assistance from his great ability, I hope to have 
interposed no adventitious obstacle. But, clearly, he is not now with us— 
he does not pretend to be—he does not promise ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted by, its own 
undoubted friends—those whose hands are free, whose hearts are in the 
work, who do care for the result. Two years ago the Republicans of the 
nation mustered over thirteen hundred thousand strong. We did this 
under the single impulse of resistance to a common danger, with every 
external circumstance against us. Of strange, discordant, and even 
hostile elements, we gathered from the four winds, and formed and 
fought the battle through, under the constant hot fire of a disciplined, 
proud, and pampered enemy. Did we brave all then to falter now?—now, 
when that same enemy is wavering, dissevered, and belligerent? The 
result is not doubtful. We shall not fail. If we stand firm, we shall not 
fail. Wise counsels may accelerate or mistakes delay it; but sooner or 
later the victory is sure to come. 


Speech at Columbus, Ohio—September 16, 1859 


FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE STATE OF OHIO, 

I cannot fail to remember that I appear for the first time before an 
audience in this now great State—an audience that is accustomed to hear 
such speakers as Corwin, and Chase, and Wade, and many other 
renowned men; and, remembering this, I feel that it will be well for you, 
as for me, that you should not raise your expectations to that standard to 
which you would have been justified in raising them had one of these 
distinguished men appeared before you. You would perhaps be only 
preparing a disappointment for yourselves, and, as a consequence of your 
disappointment, mortification to me. I hope, therefore, that you will 
commence with very moderate expectations; and perhaps, if you will 
give me your attention, I shall be able to interest you to a moderate 
degree. 
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Appearing here for the first time in my life, I have been somewhat 
embarrassed for a topic by way of introduction to my speech; but I have 
been relieved from that embarrassment by an introduction which the 
Ohio Statesman newspaper gave me this morning. In this paper I have 
read an article, in which, among other statements, I find the following: 

“In debating with Senator Douglas during the memorable contest of 
last fall, Mr. Lincoln declared in favor of negro suffrage, and attempted 
to defend that vile conception against the Little Giant.” 

I mention this now, at the opening of my remarks, for the purpose of 
making three comments upon it. The first I have already announced,—it 
furnishes me an introductory topic; the second is to show that the 
gentleman is mistaken; thirdly, to give him an opportunity to correct it. 

In the first place, in regard to this matter being a mistake. I have 
found that it is not entirely safe, when one is misrepresented under his 
very nose, to allow the misrepresentation to go uncontradicted. I therefore 
propose, here at the outset, not only to say that this is a misrepresentation, 
but to show conclusively that it is so; and you will bear with me while I 
read a couple of extracts from that very “memorable” debate with Judge 
Douglas last year, to which this newspaper refers. In the first pitched 
battle which Senator Douglas and myself had, at the town of Ottawa, I 
used the language which I will now read. Having been previously 
reading an extract, I continued as follows: 

“Now, gentlemen, I don’t want to read at any greater length, but this 
is the true complexion of all I have ever said in regard to the institution 
of slavery and the black race. This is the whole of it; and anything that 
argues me into his idea of perfect social and political equality with the 
negro, is but a specious and fantastic arrangement of words, by which a 
man can prove a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut horse. I will say here, 
while upon this subject, that I have no purpose directly or indirectly to 
interfere with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I 
believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. 
I have no purpose to introduce political and social equality between the 
white and the black races. There is a physical difference between the two 
which, in my judgment, will probably forbid their ever living together 
upon the footing of perfect equality; and inasmuch as it becomes a 
necessity that there must be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, am 
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in favor of the race to which I belong having the superior position. I have 
never said anything to the contrary, but I hold that, notwithstanding all 
this, there is no reason in the world why the negro is not entitled to all 
the natural rights enumerated in the Declaration of Independence,—the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. I hold that he is as much 
entitled to these as the white man. I agree with judge Douglas, he is not 
my equal in many respects,—certainly not in color, perhaps not in moral 
or intellectual endowments. But in the right to eat the bread, without 
leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns, he is my equal, and the 
equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living man.” 

Upon a subsequent occasion, when the reason for making a statement 
like this occurred, I said: 

“While I was at the hotel to-day an elderly gentleman called upon me 
to know whether I was really in favor of producing perfect equality 
between the negroes and white people. While I had not proposed to 
myself on this occasion to say much on that subject, yet, as the question 
was asked me, I thought I would occupy perhaps five minutes in saying 
something in regard to it. I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever have 
been, in favor of bringing about in any way the social and political 
equality of the white and black races; that I am not, nor ever have been, 
in favor of making voters or jurors of negroes, nor of qualifying them to 
hold office, or intermarry with the white people; and I will say in 
addition to this that there is a physical difference between the white and 
black races which I believe will forever forbid the two races living 
together on terms of social and political equality. And inasmuch as they 
can not so live, while they do remain together there must be the position 
of superior and inferior, and I, as much as any other man, am in favor of 
having the superior position assigned to the white race. I say upon this 
occasion I do not perceive that because the white man is to have the 
superior position, the negro should be denied everything. I do not 
understand that because I do not want a negro woman for a slave, I must 
necessarily want her for a wife. My understanding is that I can just let 
her alone. I am now in my fiftieth year, and I certainly never have had a 
black woman for either a slave or a wife. So it seems to me quite possible 
for us to get along without making either slaves or wives of negroes. I 
will add to this that I have never seen, to my knowledge, a man, woman, 
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or child, who was in favor of producing perfect equality, social and 
political, between negroes and white men. I recollect of but one dis- 
tinguished instance that I ever heard of so frequently as to be satisfied of 
its correctness, and that is the case of Judge Douglas’s old friend Colonel 
Richard M. Johnson. I will also add to the remarks I have made (for I am 
not going to enter at large upon this subject), that I have never had the 
least apprehension that I or my friends would marry negroes, if there was 
no law to keep them from it; but as judge Douglas and his friends seem 
to be in great apprehension that they might, if there were no law to keep 
them from it, I give him the most solemn pledge that I will to the very 
last stand by the law of the State which forbids the marrying of white 
people with negroes.” 

There, my friends, you have briefly what I have, upon former 
occasions, said upon this subject to which this newspaper, to the extent 
of its ability, has drawn the public attention. In it you not only perceive, 
as a probability, that in that contest I did not at any time say I was in 
favor of negro suffrage, but the absolute proof that twice—once 
substantially, and once expressly—I declared against it. Having shown 
you this, there remains but a word of comment upon that newspaper 
article. It is this, that I presume the editor of that paper is an honest and 
truth-loving man, and that he will be greatly obliged to me for furnishing 
him thus early an opportunity to correct the misrepresentation he has 
made, before it has run so long that malicious people can call him a liar. 

The Giant himself has been here recently. I have seen a brief report 
of his speech. If it were otherwise unpleasant to me to introduce the 
subject of the negro as a topic for discussion, I might be somewhat 
relieved by the fact that he dealt exclusively in that subject while he was 
here. I shall, therefore, without much hesitation or diffidence, enter upon 
this subject. 

The American people, on the first day of January, 1854, found the 
African slave trade prohibited by a law of Congress. In a majority of the 
States of this Union, they found African slavery, or any other sort of 
slavery, prohibited by State constitutions. They also found a law existing, 
supposed to be valid, by which slavery was excluded from almost all the 
territory the United States then owned. This was the condition of the 
country, with reference to the institution of slavery, on the first of 
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January, 1854. A few days after that, a bill was introduced into Congress, 
which ran through its regular course in the two branches of the national 
legislature, and finally passed into a law in the month of May, by which 
the Act of Congress prohibiting slavery from going into the Territories of 
the United States was repealed. In connection with the law itself, and, in 
fact, in the terms of the law, the then existing prohibition was not only 
repealed, but there was a declaration of a purpose on the part of Congress 
never thereafter to exercise any power that they might have, real or 
supposed, to prohibit the extension or spread of slavery. This was a very 
great change; for the law thus repealed was of more than thirty years’ 
standing. Following rapidly upon the heels of this action of Congress, a 
decision of the Supreme Court is made, by which it is declared that 
Congress, if it desires to prohibit the spread of slavery into the 
Territories, has no constitutional power to do so. Not only so, but that 
decision lays down principles which, if pushed to their logical 
conclusion,—I say pushed to their logical conclusion,—would decide 
that the constitutions of free States, forbidding slavery, are themselves 
unconstitutional. Mark me, I do not say the judges said this, and let no 
man say I affirm the judges used these words; but I only say it is my 
opinion that what they did say, if pressed to its logical conclusion, will 
inevitably result thus. 

Looking at these things, the Republican party, as I understand its 
principles and policy, believes that there is great danger of the institution 
of slavery being spread out and extended until it is ultimately made alike 
lawful in all the States of this Union; so believing, to prevent that 
incidental and ultimate consummation is the original and chief purpose 
of the Republican organization. I say “chief purpose” of the Republican 
organization; for it is certainly true that if the National House shall fall 
into the hands of the Republicans, they will have to attend to all the other 
matters of national house-keeping, as well as this. The chief and real 
purpose of the Republican party is eminently conservative. It proposes 
nothing save and except to restore this government to its original tone in 
regard to this element of slavery, and there to maintain it, looking for no 
further change in reference to it than that which the original framers of 
the Government themselves expected and looked forward to. 
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The chief danger to this purpose of the Republican party is not just 
now the revival of the African slave trade, or the passage of a 
Congressional slave code, or the declaring of a second Dred Scott 
decision, making slavery lawful in all the States. These are not pressing 
us just now. They are not quite ready yet. The authors of these measures 
know that we are too strong for them; but they will be upon us in due 
time, and we will be grappling with them hand to hand, if they are not 
now headed off. They are not now the chief danger to the purpose of the 
Republican organization; but the most imminent danger that now 
threatens that purpose is that insidious Douglas popular sovereignty. This 
is the miner and sapper. While it does not propose to revive the African 
slave trade, nor to pass a slave code, nor to make a second Dred Scott 
decision, it is preparing us for the onslaught and charge of these ultimate 
enemies when they shall be ready to come on, and the word of command 
for them to advance shall be given. I say this “Douglas popular 
sovereignty”; for there is a broad distinction, as I now understand it, 
between that article and a genuine popular sovereignty. 

I believe there is a genuine popular sovereignty. I think a definition 
of “genuine popular sovereignty,” in the abstract, would be about this: 
That each man shall do precisely as he pleases with himself, and with all 
those things which exclusively concern him. Applied to government, this 
principle would be, that a general government shall do all those things 
which pertain to it, and all the local governments shall do precisely as 
they please in respect to those matters which exclusively concern them. I 
understand that this government of the United States, under which we 
live, is based upon this principle; and I am misunderstood if it is 
supposed that I have any war to make upon that principle. 

Now, what is judge Douglas’s popular sovereignty? It is, as a 
principle, no other than that if one man chooses to make a slave of 
another man neither that other man nor anybody else has a right to 
object. Applied in government, as he seeks to apply it, it is this: If, in a 
new Territory into which a few people are beginning to enter for the 
purpose of making their homes, they choose to either exclude slavery 
from their limits or to establish it there, however one or the other may 
affect the persons to be enslaved, or the infinitely greater number of 
persons who are afterwards to inhabit that Territory, or the other 
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members of the families of communities, of which they are but an 
incipient member, or the general head of the family of States as parent of 
all, however their action may affect one or the other of these, there is no 
power or right to interfere. That is Douglas’s popular sovereignty 
applied. 

He has a good deal of trouble with popular sovereignty. His expla- 
nations explanatory of explanations explained are interminable. The most 
lengthy, and, as I suppose, the most maturely considered of this long 
series of explanations is his great essay in Harper’s Magazine. I will not 
attempt to enter on any very thorough investigation of his argument as 
there made and presented. I will nevertheless occupy a good portion of 
your time here in drawing your attention to certain points in it. Such of 
you as may have read this document will have perceived that the judge 
early in the document quotes from two persons as belonging to the 
Republican party, without naming them, but who can readily be 
recognized as being Governor Seward of New York and myself. It is true 
that exactly fifteen months ago this day, I believe, I for the first time 
expressed a sentiment upon this subject, and in such a manner that it 
should get into print, that the public might see it beyond the circle of my 
hearers; and my expression of it at that time is the quotation that Judge 
Douglas makes. He has not made the quotation with accuracy, but justice 
to him requires me to say that it is sufficiently accurate not to change the 
sense. 

The sense of that quotation condensed is this: that this slavery 
element is a durable element of discord among us, and that we shall 
probably not have perfect peace in this country with it until it either 
masters the free principle in our government, or is so far mastered by the 
free principle as for the public mind to rest in the belief that it is going to 
its end. This sentiment, which I now express in this way, was, at no great 
distance of time, perhaps in different language, and in connection with 
some collateral ideas, expressed by Governor Seward. Judge Douglas has 
been so much annoyed by the expression of that sentiment that he has 
constantly, I believe, in almost all his speeches since it was uttered, been 
referring to it. I find he alluded to it in his speech here, as well as in the 
copyright essay. I do not now enter upon this for the purpose of making 
an elaborate argument to show that we were right in the expression of 
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that sentiment. In other words, I shall not stop to say all that might 
properly be said upon this point, but I only ask your attention to it for the 
purpose of making one or two points upon it. 

If you will read the copyright essay, you will discover that judge 
Douglas himself says a controversy between the American Colonies and 
the Government of Great Britain began on the slavery question in 1699, 
and continued from that time until the Revolution; and, while he did not 
say so, we all know that it has continued with more or less violence ever 
since the Revolution. 

Then we need not appeal to history, to the declarations of the framers 
of the government, but we know from judge Douglas himself that slavery 
began to be an element of discord among the white people of this 
country as far back as 1699, or one hundred and sixty years ago, or five 
generations of men,—counting thirty years to a generation. Now, it 
would seem to me that it might have occurred to Judge Douglas, or 
anybody who had turned his attention to these facts, that there was 
something in the nature of that thing, slavery, somewhat durable for 
mischief and discord. 

There is another point I desire to make in regard to this matter, 
before I leave it. From the adoption of the Constitution down to 1820 is 
the precise period of our history when we had comparative peace upon 
this question,—the precise period of time when we came nearer to 
having peace about it than any other time of that entire one hundred and 
sixty years in which he says it began, or of the eighty years of our own 
Constitution. Then it would be worth our while to stop and examine into 
the probable reason of our coming nearer to having peace then than at 
any other time. This was the precise period of time in which our fathers 
adopted, and during which they followed, a policy restricting the spread 
of slavery, and the whole Union was acquiescing in it. The whole 
country looked forward to the ultimate extinction of the institution. It 
was when a policy had been adopted, and was prevailing, which led all 
just and right-minded men to suppose that slavery was gradually coming 
to an end, and that they might be quiet about it, watching it as it expired. 
I think Judge Douglas might have perceived that too; and whether he did 
or not, it is worth the attention of fair-minded men, here and elsewhere, 
to consider whether that is not the truth of the case. If he had looked at 
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these two facts,—that this matter has been an element of discord for one 
hundred and sixty years among this people, and that the only 
comparative peace we have had about it was when that policy prevailed 
in this government which he now wars upon, he might then, perhaps, 
have been brought to a more just appreciation of what I said fifteen 
months ago,—that “a house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe 
that this government cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free. 
I do not expect the house to fall, I do not expect the Union to dissolve; 
but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, or 
all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread 
of it, and place it where the public mind will rest in the belief that it is in 
the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it forward 
until it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new, 
North as well as South.” That was my sentiment at that time. In 
connection with it, I said: “We are now far into the fifth year since a 
policy was inaugurated with the avowed object and confident promise of 
putting an end to slavery agitation. Under the operation of the policy that 
agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly augmented.” I now 
say to you here that we are advanced still farther into the sixth year since 
that policy of Judge Douglas—that popular sovereignty of his—for 
quieting the slavery question was made the national policy. Fifteen 
months more have been added since I uttered that sentiment; and I call 
upon you and all other right-minded men to say whether that fifteen 
months have belied or corroborated my words. 

While I am here upon this subject, I cannot but express gratitude that 
this true view of this element of discord among us—as I believe it is—is 
attracting more and more attention. I do not believe that Governor 
Seward uttered that sentiment because I had done so before, but because 
he reflected upon this subject and saw the truth of it. Nor do I believe 
because Governor Seward or I uttered it that Mr. Hickman of 
Pennsylvania, in, different language, since that time, has declared his 
belief in the utter antagonism which exists between the principles of 
liberty and slavery. You see we are multiplying. Now, while I am 
speaking of Hickman, let me say, I know but little about him. I have 
never seen him, and know scarcely anything about the man; but I will say 
this much of him: Of all the anti-Lecompton Democracy that have been 
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brought to my notice, he alone has the true, genuine ring of the metal. 
And now, without indorsing anything else he has said, I will ask this 
audience to give three cheers for Hickman. [The audience responded 
with three rousing cheers for Hickman. ] 

Another point in the copyright essay to which I would ask your 
attention is rather a feature to be extracted from the whole thing, than 
from any express declaration of it at any point. It is a general feature of 
that document, and, indeed, of all of Judge Douglas’s discussions of this 
question, that the Territories of the United States and the States of this 
Union are exactly alike; that there is no difference between them at all; 
that the Constitution applies to the Territories precisely as it does to the 
States; and that the United States Government, under the Constitution, 
may not do in a State what it may not do in a Territory, and what it must 
do in a State it must do in a Territory. Gentlemen, is that a true view of 
the case? It is necessary for this squatter sovereignty, but is it true? 

Let us consider. What does it depend upon? It depends altogether 
upon the proposition that the States must, without the interference of the 
General Government, do all those things that pertain exclusively to 
themselves,—that are local in their nature, that have no connection with 
the General Government. After Judge Douglas has established this 
proposition, which nobody disputes or ever has disputed, he proceeds to 
assume, without proving it, that slavery is one of those little, unimportant, 
trivial matters which are of just about as much consequence as the 
question would be to me whether my neighbor should raise horned cattle 
or plant tobacco; that there is no moral question about it, but that it is 
altogether a matter of dollars and cents; that when a new Territory is 
opened for settlement, the first man who goes into it may plant there a 
thing which, like the Canada thistle or some other of those pests of the 
soil, cannot be dug out by the millions of men who will come thereafter; 
that it is one of those little things that is so trivial in its nature that it has 
nor effect upon anybody save the few men who first plant upon the soil; 
that it is not a thing which in any way affects the family of communities 
composing these States, nor any way endangers the General Government. 
Judge Douglas ignores altogether the very well known fact that we have 
never had a serious menace to our political existence, except it sprang 
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from this thing, which he chooses to regard as only upon a par with 
onions and potatoes. 

Turn it, and contemplate it in another view. He says that, according 
to his popular sovereignty, the General Government may give to the 
Territories governors, judges, marshals, secretaries, and all the other 
chief men to govern them, but they, must not touch upon this other 
question. Why? The question of who shall be governor of a Territory for 
a year or two, and pass away, without his track being left upon the soil, 
or an act which he did for good or for evil being left behind, is a question 
of vast national magnitude; it is so much opposed in its nature to locality 
that the nation itself must decide it: while this other matter of planting 
slavery upon a soil,—a thing which, once planted, cannot be eradicated 
by the succeeding millions who have as much right there as the first 
comers, or, if eradicated, not without infinite difficulty and a long 
struggle, he considers the power to prohibit it as one of these little local, 
trivial things that the nation ought not to say a word about; that it affects 
nobody save the few men who are there. 

Take these two things and consider them together, present the 
question of planting a State with the institution of slavery by the side of a 
question who shall be Governor of Kansas for a year or two, and is there 
a man here, is there a man on earth, who would not say the governor 
question is the little one, and the slavery question is the great one? I ask 
any honest Democrat if the small, the local, and the trivial and temporary 
question is not, Who shall be governor? while the durable, the important, 
and the mischievous one is, Shall this soil be planted with slavery? 

This is an idea, I suppose, which has arisen in Judge Douglas’s mind 
from his peculiar structure. I suppose the institution of slavery really 
looks small to him. He is so put up by nature that a lash upon his back 
would hurt him, but a lash upon anybody else’s back does not hurt him. 
That is the build of the man, and consequently he looks upon the matter 
of slavery in this unimportant light. 

Judge Douglas ought to remember, when he is endeavoring to force 
this policy upon the American people, that while he is put up in that way, 
a good many are not. He ought to remember that there was once in this 
country a man by the name of Thomas Jefferson, supposed to be a 
Democrat,—a man whose principles and policy are not very prevalent 
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amongst Democrats to-day, it is true; but that man did not take exactly 
this view of the insignificance of the element of slavery which our friend 
judge Douglas does. In contemplation of this thing, we all know he was 
led to exclaim, “I tremble for my country when I remember that God is 
just!” We know how he looked upon it when he thus expressed himself. 
There was danger to this country,—danger of the avenging justice of 
God, in that little unimportant popular sovereignty question of judge 
Douglas. He supposed there was a question of God’s eternal justice 
wrapped up in the enslaving of any race of men, or any man, and that 
those who did so braved the arm of Jehovah; that when a nation thus 
dared the Almighty, every friend of that nation had cause to dread his 
wrath. Choose ye between Jefferson and Douglas as to what is the true 
view of this element among us. 

There is another little difficulty about this matter of treating the 
Territories and States alike in all things, to which I ask your attention, 
and I shall leave this branch of the case. If there is no difference between 
them, why not make the Territories States at once? What is the reason 
that Kansas was not fit to come into the Union when it was organized 
into a Territory, in Judge Douglas’s view? Can any of you tell any reason 
why it should not have come into the Union at once? They are fit, as he 
thinks, to decide upon the slavery question—the largest and most 
important with which they could possibly deal: what could they do by 
coming into the Union that they are not fit to do, according to his view, 
by staying out of it? Oh, they are not fit to sit in Congress and decide 
upon the rates of postage, or questions of ad valorem or specific duties 
on foreign goods, or live-oak timber contracts, they are not fit to decide 
these vastly important matters, which are national in their import, but 
they are fit, “from the jump,” to decide this little negro question. But, 
gentlemen, the case is too plain; I occupy too much time on this head, 
and I pass on. 

Near the close of the copyright essay, the judge, I think, comes very 
near kicking his own fat into the fire. I did not think, when I commenced 
these remarks, that I would read that article, but I now believe I will: 

“This exposition of the history of these measures shows conclusively 
that the authors of the Compromise measures of 1850 and of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act of 1854, as well as the members of the Continental Congress 
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of 1774, and the founders of our system of government subsequent to the 
Revolution, regarded the people of the Territories and Colonies as 
political communities which were entitled to a free and exclusive power 
of legislation in their provisional legislatures, where their representation 
could alone be preserved, in all cases of taxation and internal polity.” 

When the judge saw that putting in the word “slavery” would 
contradict his own history, he put in what he knew would pass synonymous 
with it, “internal polity.” Whenever we find that in one of his speeches, 
the substitute is used in this manner; and I can tell you the reason. It 
would be too bald a contradiction to say slavery; but “internal polity” is a 
general phrase, which would pass in some quarters, and which he hopes 
will pass with the reading community for the same thing. 

“This right pertains to the people collectively, as a law-abiding and 
peaceful community, and not in the isolated individuals who may wander 
upon the public domain in violation of the law. It can only be exercised 
where there are inhabitants sufficient to constitute a government, and 
capable of performing its various functions and duties,—a fact to be 
ascertained and determined by” who do you think? Judge Douglas says 
“by Congress!” “Whether the number shall be fixed at ten, fifteen or 
twenty thousand inhabitants, does not affect the principle.” 

Now, I have only a few comments to make. Popular sovereignty, by 
his own words, does not pertain to the few persons who wander upon the 
public domain in violation of law. We have his words for that. When it 
does pertain to them, is when they are sufficient to be formed into an 
organized political community, and he fixes the minimum for that at ten 
thousand, and the maximum at twenty thousand. Now, I would like to 
know what is to be done with the nine thousand? Are they all to be 
treated, until they are large enough to be organized into a political 
community, as wanderers upon the public land, in violation of law? And 
if so treated and driven out, at what point of time would there ever be ten 
thousand? If they were not driven out, but remained there as trespassers 
upon the public land in violation of the law, can they establish slavery 
there? No; the judge says popular sovereignty don’t pertain to them then. 
Can they exclude it then? No; popular sovereignty don’t pertain to them 
then. I would like to know, in the case covered by the essay, what 
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condition the people of the Territory are in before they reach the number 
of ten thousand? 

But the main point I wish to ask attention to is, that the question as to 
when they shall have reached a sufficient number to be formed into a 
regular organized community is to be decided “by Congress.” Judge 
Douglas says so. Well, gentlemen, that is about all we want. No, that is 
all the Southerners want. That is what all those who are for slavery want. 
They do not want Congress to prohibit slavery from coming into the new 
Territories, and they do not want popular sovereignty to hinder it; and as 
Congress is to say when they are ready to be organized, all that the South 
has to do is to get Congress to hold off. Let Congress hold off until they 
are ready to be admitted as a State, and the South has all it wants in 
taking slavery into and planting it in all the Territories that we now have 
or hereafter may have. In a word, the whole thing, at a dash of the pen, is 
at last put in the power of Congress; for if they do not have this popular 
sovereignty until Congress organizes them, I ask if it at last does not 
come from Congress? If, at last, it amounts to anything at all, Congress 
gives it to them. I submit this rather for your reflection than for 
comment. After all that is said, at last, by a dash of the pen, everything 
that has gone before is undone, and he puts the whole question under the 
control of Congress. After fighting through more than three hours, if you 
undertake to read it, he at last places the whole matter under the control 
of that power which he has been contending against, and arrives at a 
result directly contrary to what he had been laboring to do. He at last 
leaves the whole matter to the control of Congress. 

There are two main objects, as I understand it, of this Harper’s 
Magazine essay. One was to show, if possible, that the men of our 
Revolutionary times were in favor of his popular sovereignty, and the 
other was to show that the Dred Scott decision had not entirely squelched 
out this popular sovereignty. I do not propose, in regard to this argument 
drawn from the history of former times, to enter into a detailed exami- 
nation of the historical statements he has made. I have the impression that 
they are inaccurate in a great many instances,—sometimes in positive 
statement, but very much more inaccurate by the suppression of 
statements that really belong to the history. But I do not propose to 
affirm that this is so to any very great extent, or to enter into a very 
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minute examination of his historical statements. I avoid doing so upon 
this principle,—that if it were important for me to pass out of this lot in 
the least period of time possible, and I came to that fence, and saw by a 
calculation of my known strength and agility that I could clear it at a 
bound, it would be folly for me to stop and consider whether I could or 
not crawl through a crack. So I say of the whole history contained in his 
essay where he endeavored to link the men of the Revolution to popular 
sovereignty. It only requires an effort to leap out of it, a single bound to 
be entirely successful. If you read it over, you will find that he quotes 
here and there from documents of the Revolutionary times, tending to 
show that the people of the colonies were desirous of regulating their 
own concerns in their own way, that the British Government should not 
interfere; that at one time they struggled with the British Government to 
be permitted to exclude the African slave trade,—if not directly, to be 
permitted to exclude it indirectly, by taxation sufficient to discourage and 
destroy it. From these and many things of this sort, Judge Douglas argues 
that they were in favor of the people of our own Territories excluding 
slavery if they wanted to, or planting it there if they wanted to, doing just 
as they pleased from the time they settled upon the Territory. Now, 
however his history may apply and whatever of his argument there may 
be that is sound and accurate or unsound and inaccurate, if we can find 
out what these men did themselves do upon this very question of slavery 
in the Territories, does it not end the whole thing? If, after all this labor 
and effort to show that the men of the Revolution were in favor of his 
popular sovereignty and his mode of dealing with slavery in the 
Territories, we can show that these very men took hold of that subject, 
and dealt with it, we can see for ourselves how they dealt with it. It is not 
a matter of argument or inference, but we know what they thought 
about it. 

It is precisely upon that part of the history of the country that one 
important omission is made by Judge Douglas. He selects parts of the 
history of the United States upon the subject of slavery, and treats it as 
the whole, omitting from his historical sketch the legislation of Congress 
in regard to the admission of Missouri, by which the Missouri Compromise 
was established and slavery excluded from a country half as large as the 
present United States. All this is left out of his history, and in nowise 
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alluded to by him, so far as I can remember, save once, when he makes a 
remark, that upon his principle the Supreme Court were authorized to 
pronounce a decision that the act called the Missouri Compromise was 
unconstitutional. All that history has been left out. But this part of the 
history of the country was not made by the men of the Revolution. 

There was another part of our political history, made by the very men 
who were the actors in the Revolution, which has taken the name of the 
Ordinance of ’87. Let me bring that history to your attention. In 1784, I 
believe, this same Mr. Jefferson drew up an ordinance for the government 
of the country upon which we now stand, or, rather, a frame or draft of 
an ordinance for the government of this country, here in Ohio, our 
neighbors in Indiana, us who live in Illinois, our neighbors in Wisconsin 
and Michigan. In that ordinance, drawn up not only for the government 
of that Territory, but for the Territories south of the Ohio River, Mr. 
Jefferson expressly provided for the prohibition of slavery. Judge 
Douglas says, and perhaps is right, that that provision was lost from that 
ordinance. I believe that is true. When the vote was taken upon it, a 
majority of all present in the Congress of the Confederation voted for it; 
but there were so many absentees that those voting for it did not make 
the clear majority necessary, and it was lost. But three years after that, 
the Congress of the Confederation were together again, and they adopted 
a new ordinance for the government of this Northwest Territory, not 
contemplating territory south of the river, for the States owning that 
territory had hitherto refrained from giving it to the General Government; 
hence they made the ordinance to apply only to what the Government 
owned. In fact, the provision excluding slavery was inserted aside, 
passed unanimously, or at any rate it passed and became a part of the law 
of the land. Under that ordinance we live. First here in Ohio you were a 
Territory; then an enabling act was passed, authorizing you to form a 
constitution and State Government, provided it was republican and not in 
conflict with the Ordinance of ’87. When you framed your constitution 
and presented it for admission, I think you will find the legislation upon 
the subject will show that, whereas you had formed a constitution that 
was republican, and not in conflict with the Ordinance of ’87, therefore 
you were admitted upon equal footing with the original States. The same 
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process in a few years was gone through with in Indiana, and so with 
Illinois, and the same substantially with Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Not only did that Ordinance prevail, but it was constantly looked to 
whenever a step was taken by a new Territory to become a State. 
Congress always turned their attention to it, and in all their movements 
upon this subject they traced their course by that Ordinance of ’87. When 
they admitted new States, they advertised them of this Ordinance, as a 
part of the legislation of the country. They did so because they had traced 
the Ordinance of ’87 throughout the history of this country. Begin with 
the men of the Revolution, and go down for sixty entire years, and until 
the last scrap of that Territory comes into the Union in the form of the 
State of Wisconsin, everything was made to conform with the Ordinance 
of ’87, excluding slavery from that vast extent of country. 

I omitted to mention in the right place that the Constitution of the 
United States was in process of being framed when that Ordinance was 
made by the Congress of the Confederation; and one of the first Acts of 
Congress itself, under the new Constitution itself, was to give force to 
that Ordinance by putting power to carry it out in the hands of the new 
officers under the Constitution, in the place of the old ones, who had 
been legislated out of existence by the change in the Government from 
the Confederation to the Constitution. Not only so, but I believe Indiana 
once or twice, if not Ohio, petitioned the General Government for the 
privilege of suspending that provision and allowing them to have slaves. 
A report made by Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, himself a slaveholder, was 
directly against it, and the action was to refuse them the privilege of 
violating the Ordinance of ’87. 

This period of history, which I have run over briefly, is, I presume, 
as familiar to most of this assembly as any other part of the history of our 
country. I suppose that few of my hearers are not as familiar with that 
part of history as I am, and I only mention it to recall your attention to it 
at this time. And hence I ask how extraordinary a thing it is that a man 
who has occupied a position upon the floor of the Senate of the United 
States, who is now in his third term, and who looks to see the government 
of this whole country fall into his own hands, pretending to give a 
truthful and accurate history o the slavery question in this country, 
should so entirely ignore the whole of that portion of our history—the 
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most important of all. Is it not a most extraordinary spectacle that a man 
should stand up and ask for any confidence in his statements who sets 
out as he does with portions of history, calling upon the people to believe 
that it is a true and fair representation, when the leading part and 
controlling feature of the whole history is carefully suppressed? 

But the mere leaving out is not the most remarkable feature of this 
most remarkable essay. His proposition is to establish that the leading 
men of the Revolution were for his great principle of nonintervention by 
the government in the question of slavery in the Territories, while history 
shows that they decided, in the cases actually brought before them, in 
exactly the contrary way, and he knows it. Not only did they so decide at 
that time, but they stuck to it during sixty years, through thick and thin, 
as long as there was one of the Revolutionary heroes upon the stage of 
political action. Through their whole course, from first to last, they clung 
to freedom. And now he asks the community to believe that the men of 
the Revolution were in favor of his great principle, when we have the 
naked history that they themselves dealt with this very subject matter of 
his principle, and utterly repudiated his principle, acting upon a precisely 
contrary ground. It is as impudent and absurd as if a prosecuting attorney 
should stand up before a jury and ask them to convict A as the murderer 
of B, while B was walking alive before them. 

I say, again, if judge Douglas asserts that the men of the Revolution 
acted upon principles by which, to be consistent with themselves, they 
ought to have adopted his popular sovereignty, then, upon a consideration 
of his own argument, he had a right to make you believe that they 
understood the principles of government, but misapplied them, that he 
has arisen to enlighten the world as to the just application of this 
principle. He has a right to try to persuade you that he understands their 
principles better than they did, and, therefore, he will apply them now, 
not as they did, but as they ought to have done. He has a right to go 
before the community and try to convince them of this, but he has no 
right to attempt to impose upon any one the belief that these men 
themselves approved of his great principle. There are two ways of 
establishing a proposition. One is by trying to demonstrate it upon 
reason, and the other is, to show that great men in former times have 
thought so and so, and thus to pass it by the weight of pure authority. 
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Now, if Judge Douglas will demonstrate somehow that this is popular 
sovereignty,—the right of one man to make a slave of another, without 
any right in that other or any one else to object,—demonstrate it as 
Euclid demonstrated propositions,—there is no objection. But when he 
comes forward, seeking to carry a principle by bringing to it the authority 
of men who themselves utterly repudiate that principle, I ask that he shall 
not be permitted to do it. 

I see, in the judge’s speech here, a short sentence in these words: 
“Our fathers, when they formed this government under which we live, 
understood this question just as well, and even better than, we do now.” 
That is true; I stick to that. I will stand by Judge Douglas in that to the 
bitter end. And now, Judge Douglas, come and stand by me, and 
truthfully show how they acted, understanding it better than we do. All I 
ask of you, Judge Douglas, is to stick to the proposition that the men of 
the Revolution understood this subject better than we do now, and with 
that better understanding they acted better than you are trying to act now. 

I wish to say something now in regard to the Dred Scott decision, as 
dealt with by Judge Douglas. In that “memorable debate” between Judge 
Douglas and myself, last year, the judge thought fit to commence a 
process of catechising me, and at Freeport I answered his questions, and 
propounded some to him. Among others propounded to him was one that 
I have here now. The substance, as I remember it, is, “Can the people of 
a United States Territory, under the Dred Scott decision, in any lawful 
way, against the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery 
from its limits, prior to the formation of a State constitution?” He 
answered that they could lawfully exclude slavery from the United States 
Territories, notwithstanding the Dred Scot decision. There was something 
about that answer that has probably been a trouble to the judge ever 
since. 

The Dred Scott decision expressly gives every citizen of the United 
States a right to carry his slaves into the United States Territories. And 
now there was some inconsistency in saying that the decision was right, 
and saying, too, that the people of the Territory could lawfully drive 
slavery out again. When all the trash, the words, the collateral matter, 
was Cleared away from it, all the chaff was fanned out of it, it was a bare 
absurdity,—no less than that a thing may be lawfully driven away from 
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where it has a lawful right to be. Clear it of all the verbiage, and that is 
the naked truth of his proposition,—that a thing may be lawfully driven 
from the place where it has a lawful right to stay. Well, it was because 
the judge couldn’t help seeing this that he has had so much trouble with 
it; and what I want to ask your especial attention to, just now, is to 
remind you, if you have not noticed the fact, that the judge does not any 
longer say that the people can exclude slavery. He does not say so in the 
copyright essay; he did not say so in the speech that he made here; and, 
so far as I know, since his re-election to the Senate he has never said, as 
he did at Freeport, that the people of the Territories can exclude slavery. 
He desires that you, who wish the Territories to remain free, should 
believe that he stands by that position; but he does not say it himself. He 
escapes to some extent the absurd position I have stated, by changing his 
language entirely. What he says now is something different in language, 
and we will consider whether it is not different in sense too. It is now that 
the Dred Scott decision, or rather the Constitution under that decision, 
does not carry slavery into the Territories beyond the power of the people 
of the Territories to control it as other property. He does not say the 
people can drive it out, but they can control it as other property. The 
language is different; we should consider whether the sense is different. 
Driving a horse out of this lot is too plain a proposition to be mistaken 
about; it is putting him on the other side of the fence. Or it might be a 
sort of exclusion of him from the lot if you were to kill him and let the 
worms devour him; but neither of these things is the same as “controlling 
him as other property.” That would be to feed him, to pamper him, to 
ride him, to use and abuse him, to make the most money out of him, “as 
other property”; but, please you, what do the men who are in favor of 
slavery want more than this? What do they really want, other than that 
slavery, being in the Territories, shall be controlled as other property? If 
they want anything else, I do not comprehend it. I ask your attention to 
this, first, for the purpose of pointing out the change of ground the judge 
has made; and, in the second place, the importance of the change,—that 
that change is not such as to give you gentlemen who want his popular 
sovereignty the power to exclude the institution or drive it out at all. I 
know the judge sometimes squints at the argument that in controlling it 
as other property by unfriendly legislation they may control it to death; 
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as you might, in the case of a horse, perhaps, feed him so lightly and ride 
him so much that he would die. But when you come to legislative 
control, there is something more to be attended to. I have no doubt, 
myself, that if the Territories should undertake to control slave property 
as other property that is, control it in such a way that it would be the 
most valuable as property, and make it bear its just proportion in the way 
of burdens as property, really deal with it as property,—the Supreme 
Court of the United States will say, “God speed you, and amen.” But I 
undertake to give the opinion, at least, that if the Territories attempt by 
any direct legislation to drive the man with his slave out of the Territory, 
or to decide that his slave is free because of his being taken in there, or to 
tax him to such an extent that he cannot keep him there, the Supreme 
Court will unhesitatingly decide all such legislation unconstitutional, as 
long as that Supreme Court is constructed as the Dred Scott Supreme 
Court is. The first two things they have already decided, except that there 
is a little quibble among lawyers between the words “dicta” and 
“decision.” They have already decided a negro cannot be made free by 
Territorial legislation. 

What is the Dred Scott decision? Judge Douglas labors to show that 
it is one thing, while I think it is altogether different. It is a long opinion, 
but it is all embodied in this short statement: “The Constitution of the 
United States forbids Congress to deprive a man of his property, without 
due process of law; the right of property in slaves is distinctly and 
expressly affirmed in that Constitution: therefore, if Congress shall 
undertake to say that a man’s slave is no longer his slave when he crosses 
a certain line into a Territory, that is depriving him of his property 
without due process of law, and is unconstitutional.” There is the whole 
Dred Scott decision. They add that if Congress cannot do so itself, 
Congress cannot confer any power to do so; and hence any effort by the 
Territorial Legislature to do either of these things is absolutely decided 
against. It is a foregone conclusion by that court. 

Now, as to this indirect mode by “unfriendly legislation,” all lawyers 
here will readily understand that such a proposition cannot be tolerated 
for a moment, because a legislature cannot indirectly do that which it 
cannot accomplish directly. Then I say any legislation to control this 
property, as property, for its benefit as property, would be hailed by this 
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Dred Scott Supreme Court, and fully sustained; but any legislation 
driving slave property out, or destroying it as property, directly or 
indirectly, will most assuredly, by that court, be held unconstitutional. 

Judge Douglas says if the Constitution carries slavery into the 
Territories, beyond the power of the people of the Territories to control it 
as other property; then it follows logically that every one who swears to 
support the Constitution of the United States must give that support to 
that property which it needs. And, if the Constitution carries slavery into 
the Territories, beyond the power of the people, to control it as other 
property, then it also carries it into the States, because the Constitution is 
the supreme law of the land. Now, gentlemen, if it were not for my 
excessive modesty, I would say that I told that very thing to Judge 
Douglas quite a year ago. This argument is here in print, and if it were 
not for my modesty, as I said, I might call your attention to it. If you read 
it, you will find that I not only made that argument, but made it better 
than he has made it since. 

There is, however, this difference: I say now, and said then, there is 
no sort of question that the Supreme Court has decided that it is the right 
of the slave holder to take his slave and hold him in the Territory; and 
saying this, judge Douglas himself admits the conclusion. He says if that 
is so, this consequence will follow; and because this consequence would 
follow, his argument is, the decision cannot, therefore, be that way,— 
*that would spoil my popular sovereignty; and it cannot be possible that 
this great principle has been squelched out in this extraordinary way. It 
might be, if it were not for the extraordinary consequences of spoiling 
my humbug.” 

Another feature of the judge’s argument about the Dred Scott case is, 
an effort to show that that decision deals altogether in declarations of 
negatives; that the Constitution does not affirm anything as expounded 
by the Dred Scott decision, but it only declares a want of power a total 
absence of power, in reference to the Territories. It seems to be his 
purpose to make the whole of that decision to result in a mere negative 
declaration of a want of power in Congress to do anything in relation to 
this matter in the Territories. I know the opinion of the Judges states that 
there is a total absence of power; but that is, unfortunately; not all it 
states: for the judges add that the right of property in a slave is distinctly 
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and expressly affirmed in the Constitution. It does not stop at saying that 
the right of property in a slave is recognized in the Constitution, is 
declared to exist somewhere in the Constitution, but says it is affirmed in 
the Constitution. Its language is equivalent to saying that it is embodied 
and so woven in that instrument that it cannot be detached without 
breaking the Constitution itself. In a word, it is part of the Constitution. 

Douglas is singularly unfortunate in his effort to make out that 
decision to be altogether negative, when the express language at the vital 
part is that this is distinctly affirmed in the Constitution. I think myself, 
and I repeat it here, that this decision does not merely carry slavery into 
the Territories, but by its logical conclusion it carries it into the States in 
which we live. One provision of that Constitution is, that it shall be the 
supreme law of the land,—I do not quote the language,—any constitution 
or law of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. This Dred Scott 
decision says that the right of property in a slave is affirmed in that 
Constitution which is the supreme law of the land, any State constitution 
or law notwithstanding. Then I say that to destroy a thing which is 
distinctly affirmed and supported by the supreme law of the land, even 
by a State constitution or law, is a violation of that supreme law, and 
there is no escape from it. In my judgment there is no avoiding that 
result, save that the American people shall see that constitutions are 
better construed than our Constitution is construed in that decision. They 
must take care that it is more faithfully and truly carried out than it is 
there expounded. 

I must hasten to a conclusion. Near the beginning of my remarks I 
said that this insidious Douglas popular sovereignty is the measure that 
now threatens the purpose of the Republican party to prevent slavery 
from being nationalized in the United States. I propose to ask your 
attention for a little while to some propositions in affirmance of that 
statement. Take it just as it stands, and apply it as a principle; extend and 
apply that principle elsewhere; and consider where it will lead you. I now 
put this proposition, that Judge Douglas’s popular sovereignty applied 
will reopen the African slave trade; and I will demonstrate it by any 
variety of ways in which you can turn the subject or look at it. 

The Judge says that the people of the Territories have the right, by 
his principle, to have slaves, if they want them. Then I say that the 
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people in Georgia have the right to buy slaves in Africa, if they want 
them; and I defy any man on earth to show any distinction between the 
two things,—to show that the one is either more wicked or more 
unlawful; to show, on original principles, that one is better or worse than 
the other; or to show, by the Constitution, that one differs a whit from the 
other. He will tell me, doubtless, that there is no constitutional provision 
against people taking slaves into the new Territories, and I tell him that 
there is equally no constitutional provision against buying slaves 
in Africa. He will tell you that a people, in the exercise of popular 
sovereignty, ought to do as they please about that thing, and have slaves 
if they want them; and I tell you that the people of Georgia are as much 
entitled to popular sovereignty and to buy slaves in Africa, if they want 
them, as the people of the Territory are to have slaves if they want them. 
I ask any man, dealing honestly with himself, to point out a distinction. 

I have recently seen a letter of Judge Douglas’s in which, without 
stating that to be the object, he doubtless endeavors to make a distinction 
between the two. He says he is unalterably opposed to the repeal of the 
laws against the African slave trade. And why? He then seeks to give a 
reason that would not apply to his popular sovereignty in the Territories. 
What is that reason? “The abolition of the African slave trade is a 
compromise of the Constitution!” I deny it. There is no truth in the 
proposition that the abolition of the African slave trade is a compromise 
of the Constitution. No man can put his finger on anything in the 
Constitution, or on the line of history, which shows it. It is a mere barren 
assertion, made simply for the purpose of getting up a distinction 
between the revival of the African slave trade and his “great principle.” 

At the time the Constitution of the United States was adopted, it was 
expected that the slave trade would be abolished. I should assert and 
insist upon that, if Judge Douglas denied it. But I know that it was 
equally expected that slavery would be excluded from the Territories, 
and I can show by history that in regard to these two things public 
opinion was exactly alike, while in regard to positive action, there was 
more done in the Ordinance of ’87 to resist the spread of slavery than 
was ever done to abolish the foreign slave trade. Lest I be misunderstood, 
I say again that at the time of the formation of the Constitution, public 
expectation was that the slave trade would be abolished, but no more so 
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than the spread of slavery in the Territories should be restrained. They 
stand alike, except that in the Ordinance of ’87 there was a mark left by 
public opinion, showing that it was more committed against the spread of 
slavery in the Territories than against the foreign slave trade. 

Compromise! What word of compromise was there about it? Why, 
the public sense was then in favor of the abolition of the slave trade; but 
there was at the time a very great commercial interest involved in it, and 
extensive capital in that branch of trade. There were doubtless the 
incipient stages of improvement in the South in the way of farming, 
dependent on the slave trade, and they made a proposition to Congress to 
abolish the trade after allowing it twenty years,—a sufficient time for the 
capital and commerce engaged in it to be transferred to other channel. 
They made no provision that it should be abolished in twenty years; I do 
not doubt that they expected it would be, but they made no bargain about 
it. The public sentiment left no doubt in the minds of any that it would be 
done away. I repeat, there is nothing in the history of those times in favor 
of that matter being a compromise of the constitution. It was the public 
expectation at the time, manifested in a thousand ways, that the spread of 
slavery should also be restricted. 

Then I say, if this principle is established, that there is no wrong in 
slavery, and whoever wants it has a right to have it, is a matter of dollars 
and cents, a sort of question as to how they shall deal with brutes, that 
between us and the negro here there is no sort of question, but that at the 
South the question is between the negro and the crocodile, that is all, it is 
a mere matter of policy, there is a perfect right, according to interest, to 
do just as you please,—when this is done, where this doctrine prevails, 
the miners and sappers will have formed public opinion for the slave 
trade. They will be ready for Jeff. Davis and Stephens and other leaders 
of that company to sound the bugle for the revival of the slave trade, for 
the second Dred Scott decision, for the flood of slavery to be poured over 
the free States, while we shall be here tied down and helpless and run 
over like sheep. 

It is to be a part and parcel of this same idea to say to men who want 
to adhere to the Democratic party, who have always belonged to that 
party, and are only looking about for some excuse to stick to it, but 
nevertheless hate slavery, that Douglas’s popular sovereignty is as good 
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a way as any to oppose slavery. They allow themselves to be persuaded 
easily, in accordance with their previous dispositions, into this belief, 
that it is about as good a way of opposing slavery as any, and we can do 
that without straining our old party ties or breaking up old political 
associations. We can do so without being called negro-worshipers. We 
can do that without being subjected to the jibes and sneers that are so 
readily thrown out in place of argument where no argument can be 
found. So let us stick to this popular sovereignty,—this insidious popular 
sovereignty. 

Now let me call your attention to one thing that has really happened, 
which shows this gradual and steady debauching of public opinion, this 
course of preparation for the revival of the slave trade, for the Territorial 
slave code, and the new Dred Scott decision that is to carry slavery into 
the Free States. Did you ever, five years ago, hear of anybody in the 
world saying that the negro had no share in the Declaration of National 
Independence; that it does not mean negroes at all; and when “all men” 
were spoken of, negroes were not included? 

I am satisfied that five years ago that proposition was not put upon 
paper by any living being anywhere. I have been unable at any time to 
find a man in an audience who would declare that he had ever known of 
anybody saying so five years ago. But last year there was not a Douglas 
popular sovereign in Illinois who did not say it. Is there one in Ohio but 
declares his firm belief that the Declaration of Independence did not 
mean negroes at all? I do not know how this is; I have not been here 
much; but I presume you are very much alike everywhere. Then I suppose 
that all now express the belief that the Declaration of Independence 
never did mean negroes. I call upon one of them to say that he said it five 
years ago. 

If you think that now, and did not think it then, the next thing that 
strikes me is to remark that there has been a change wrought in you,— 
and a very significant change it is, being no less than changing the negro, 
in your estimation, from the rank of a man to that of a brute. They are 
taking him down and placing him, when spoken of, among reptiles and 
crocodiles, as Judge Douglas himself expresses it. 

Is not this change wrought in your minds a very important change? 
Public opinion in this country is everything. In a nation like ours, this 
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popular sovereignty and squatter sovereignty have already wrought a 
change in the public mind to the extent I have stated. There is no man in 
this crowd who can contradict it. 

Now, if you are opposed to slavery honestly, as much as anybody, I 
ask you to note that fact, and the like of which is to follow, to be 
plastered on, layer after layer, until very soon you are prepared to deal 
with the negro every where as with the brute. If public sentiment has not 
been debauched already to this point, a new turn of the screw in that 
direction is all that is wanting; and this is constantly being done by the 
teachers of this insidious popular sovereignty. You need but one or two 
turns further, until your minds, now ripening under these teachings, will 
be ready for all these things, and you will receive and support, or submit 
to, the slave trade, revived with all its horrors, a slave code enforced in 
our Territories, and a new Dred Scott decision to bring slavery up into 
the very heart of the free North. This, I must say, is but carrying out 
those words prophetically spoken by Mr. Clay,—many, many years 
ago,—I believe more than thirty years, when he told an audience that if 
they would repress all tendencies to liberty and ultimate emancipation 
they must go back to the era of our independence, and muzzle the cannon 
which thundered its annual joyous return on the Fourth of July; they must 
blow out the moral lights around us; they must penetrate the human soul, 
and eradicate the love of liberty: but until they did these things, and others 
eloquently enumerated by him, they could not repress all tendencies to 
ultimate emancipation. 

I ask attention to the fact that in a pre-eminent degree these popular 
sovereigns are at this work: blowing out the moral lights around us; 
teaching that the negro is no longer a man, but a brute; that the 
Declaration has nothing to do with him; that he ranks with the crocodile 
and the reptile; that man, with body and soul, is a matter of dollars and 
cents. I suggest to this portion of the Ohio Republicans, or Democrats, if 
there be any present, the serious consideration of this fact that there is 
now going on among you a Steady process of debauching public opinion 
on this subject. With this, my friends, I bid you adieu. 
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Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address—March 4, 1861 


FELLOW citizens of the United States: in compliance with a custom as 
old as the government itself, I appear before you to address you briefly 
and to take, in your presence, the oath prescribed by the Constitution of 
the United States, to be taken by the President “before he enters on the 
execution of his office.” 

I do not consider it necessary, at present, for me to discuss those 
matters of administration about which there is no special anxiety, or 
excitement. 

Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the Southern 
States that by the accession of a Republican administration their property 
and their peace and personal security are to be endangered. There has 
never been any reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed and been open to 
their inspection. It is found in nearly all the published speeches of him 
who now addresses you. I do but quote from one of those speeches when 
I declare that “I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
the institution of slavery where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right 
to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.” Those who nominated and 
elected me did so with full knowledge that I had made this and many 
similar declarations, and had never recanted them. And, more than this, 
they placed in the platform for my acceptance, and as a law to themselves 
and to me, the clear and emphatic resolution which I now read: 

“Resolved: that the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the right of each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power on which the perfection and endurance 
of our political fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless invasion by 
armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter under what 
pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.” 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, I only press upon 
the public attention the most conclusive evidence of which the case is 
susceptible, that the property, peace, and security of no section are to be 
in any wise endangered by the now incoming administration. I add, too, 
that all the protection which, consistently with the Constitution and the 
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laws, can be given, will be cheerfully given to all the States when lawfully 
demanded, for whatever cause—as cheerfully to one section as to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of fugitives from 
service or labor. The clause I now read is as plainly written in the 
Constitution as any other of its provisions: 

“No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended by those 
who made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive slaves; and the 
intention of the lawgiver is the law. All members of Congress swear their 
support to the whole Constitution—to this provision as much as to any 
other. To the proposition, then, that slaves whose cases come within the 
terms of this clause “shall be delivered up”, their oaths are unanimous. 
Now, if they would make the effort in good temper, could they not with 
nearly equal unanimity frame and pass a law by means of which to keep 
good that unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause should be 
enforced by national or by State authority; but surely that difference is 
not a very material one. If the slave is to be surrendered, it can be of but 
little consequence to him or to others by which authority it is done. And 
should any one in any case be content that his oath shall go unkept on a 
merely unsubstantial controversy as to how it shall be kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the safeguards of 
liberty known in civilized and humane jurisprudence to be introduced, so 
that a free man be not, in any case, surrendered as a slave? And might it 
not be well at the same time to provide by law for the enforcement of 
that clause in the Constitution which guarantees that “the citizen of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States?” 

I take the official oath today with no mental reservations, and with 
no purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by any hypercritical 
rules. And while I do not choose now to specify particular acts of 
Congress as proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it will be much safer 
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for all, both in official and private stations, to conform to and abide by all 
those acts which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, trusting to 
find impunity in having them held to be unConstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a President 
under our national Constitution. During that period fifteen different and 
greatly distinguished citizens have, in succession, administered the 
executive branch of the government. They have conducted it through 
many perils, and generally with great success. Yet, with all this scope of 
precedent, I now enter upon the same task for the brief Constitutional 
term of four years under great and peculiar difficulty. A disruption of the 
Federal Union, heretofore only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 

I hold that, in contemplation of universal law and of the Constitution, 
the Union of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not 
expressed, in the fundamental law of all national governments. It is safe 
to assert that no government proper ever had a provision in its organic 
law for its own termination. Continue to execute all the express provisions 
of our National Constitution, and the Union will endure forever—it being 
impossible to destroy it except by some action not provided for in the 
instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a government proper, but an 
association of States in the nature of contract merely, can it, as a contract, 
be peaceably unmade by less than all the parties who made it? One party 
to a contract may violate it—break it, so to speak; but does it not require 
all to lawfully rescind it? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the proposition 
that in legal contemplation the Union is perpetual confirmed by the 
history of the Union itself. The Union is much older than the Constitution. 
It was formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was 
matured and continued by the Declaration of Independence in 1776. It 
was further matured, and the faith of all the then thirteen States expressly 
plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual, by the Articles of 
Confederation in 1778. And, finally, in 1787 one of the declared objects 
for ordaining and establishing the Constitution was “to form a more 
perfect union.” 
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But if the destruction of the Union by one or by a part only of the 
States be lawfully possible, the Union is less perfect than before the 
Constitution, having lost the vital element of perpetuity. 

It follows from these views that no State upon its own mere motion 
can lawfully get out of the Union; that Resolves and Ordinances to that 
effect are legally void; and that acts of violence, within any State or 
States, against the authority of the United States, are insurrectionary or 
revolutionary, according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and the laws, the 
Union is unbroken; and to the extent of my ability I shall take care, as the 
Constitution itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union 
be faithfully executed in all the States. Doing this I deem to be only a 
simple duty on my part; and I shall perform it so far as practicable, 
unless my rightful masters, the American people, shall withhold the 
requisite means, or in some authoritative manner direct the contrary. I 
trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the declared 
purpose of the Union that it will Constitutionally defend and maintain 
itself. 

In doing this there needs to be no bloodshed or violence; and there 
shall be none, unless it be forced upon the national authority. The power 
confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the property 
and places belonging to the government, and to collect the duties and 
imposts; but beyond what may be necessary for these objects, there will 
be no invasion, no using of force against or among the people anywhere. 
Where hostility to the United States, in any interior locality, shall be so 
great and universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from 
holding the Federal offices, there will be no attempt to force obnoxious 
strangers among the people for that object. While the strict legal right 
may exist in the government to enforce the exercise of these offices, the 
attempt to do so would be so irritating, and so nearly impracticable withal, 
that I deem it better to forego for the time the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished in all parts 
of the Union. So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have that 
sense of perfect security which is most favorable to calm thought and 
reflection. The course here indicated will be followed unless current 
events and experience shall show a modification or change to be proper, 
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and in every case and exigency my best discretion will be exercised 
according to circumstances actually existing, and with a view and a hope 
of a peaceful solution of the national troubles and the restoration of 
fraternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons in one section or another who seek to destroy 
the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, I will neither 
affirm nor deny; but if there be such, I need address no word to them. To 
those, however, who really love the Union may I not speak? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction of our 
national fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and its hopes, would it 
not be wise to ascertain precisely why we do it? Will you hazard so 
desperate a step while there is any possibility that any portion of the ills 
you fly from have no real existence? Will you, while the certain ills you 
fly to are greater than all the real ones you fly from—will you risk the 
commission of so fearful a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union if all Constitutional rights can 
be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, plainly written in the 
Constitution, has been denied? I think not. Happily the human mind is so 
constituted that no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. Think, if 
you can, of a single instance in which a plainly written provision of the 
Constitution has ever been denied. If by the mere force of numbers a 
majority should deprive a minority of any clearly written Constitutional 
right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify revolution—certainly 
would if such a right were a vital one. But such is not our case. All the 
vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so plainly assured to them 
by affirmations and negations, guaranties and prohibitions, in the 
Constitution, that controversies never arise concerning them. But no 
organic law can ever be framed with a provision specifically applicable 
to every question which may occur in practical administration. No 
foresight can anticipate, nor any document of reasonable length contain, 
express provisions for all possible questions. Shall fugitives from labor 
be surrendered by national or State authority? The Constitution does not 
expressly say. May Congress prohibit slavery in the Territories? The 
Constitution does not expressly say. Must Congress protect slavery in the 
Territories? The Constitution does not expressly say. 
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From questions of this class spring all our constitutional controversies, 
and we divide upon them into majorities and minorities. If the minority 
will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the government must cease. 
There is no other alternative; for continuing the government is acqui- 
escence on one side or the other. 

If a minority in such case will secede rather than acquiesce, they 
make a precedent which in turn will divide and ruin them; for a minority 
of their own will secede from them whenever a majority refuses to be 
controlled by such minority. For instance, why may not any portion of a 
new confederacy a year or two hence arbitrarily secede again, precisely 
as portions of the present Union now claim to secede from it? All who 
cherish disunion sentiments are now being educated to the exact temper 
of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the States to 
compose a new Union, as to produce harmony only, and prevent renewed 
secession? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. A 
majority held in restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, and 
always changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions and 
sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects 
it does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is 
impossible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly 
inadmissible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy or 
despotism in some form is all that is left. 

I do not forget the position, assumed by some, that Constitutional 
questions are to be decided by the Supreme Court; nor do I deny that 
such decisions must be binding, in any case, upon the parties to a suit, as 
to the object of that suit, while they are also entitled to very high respect 
and consideration in all parallel cases by all other departments of the 
government. And while it is obviously possible that such decision may 
be erroneous in any given case, still the evil effect following it, being 
limited to that particular case, with the chance that it may be overruled 
and never become a precedent for other cases, can better be borne than 
could the evils of a different practice. At the same time, the candid 
citizen must confess that if the policy of the government, upon vital 
questions affecting the whole people, is to be irrevocably fixed by 
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decisions of the Supreme Court, the instant they are made, in ordinary 
litigation between parties in personal actions, the people will have ceased 
to be their own rulers, having to that extent practically resigned their 
government into the hands of that eminent tribunal. Nor is there in this 
view any assault upon the court or the judges. It is a duty from which 
they may not shrink to decide cases properly brought before them, and it 
is no fault of theirs if others seek to turn their decisions to political 
purposes. 

One section of our country believes slavery is right, and ought to be 
extended, while the other believes it is wrong, and ought not to be 
extended. This is the only substantial dispute. The fugitive-slave clause 
of the Constitution, and the law for the suppression of the foreign slave- 
trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever be in a 
community where the moral sense of the people imperfectly supports the 
law itself. The great body of the people abide by the dry legal obligation 
in both cases, and a few break over in each. This, I think, cannot be 
perfectly cured; and it would be worse in both cases after the separation 
of the sections than before. The foreign slave-trade, now imperfectly 
suppressed, would be ultimately revived, without restriction, in one 
section, while fugitive slaves, now only partially surrendered, would not 
be surrendered at all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove our 
respective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall 
between them. A husband and wife may be divorced, and go out of the 
presence and beyond the reach of each other; but the different parts of 
our country cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to face, and 
intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Is it 
possible, then, to make that intercourse more advantageous or more 
satisfactory after separation than before? Can aliens make treaties easier 
than friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced 
between aliens than laws can among friends? Suppose you go to war, 
you cannot fight always; and when, after much loss on both sides, an no 
gain on either, you cease fighting, the identical old questions as to terms 
of intercourse are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit 
it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing government, they can 
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exercise their constitutional right of amending it, or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of having the national 
Constitution amended. While I make no recommendation of amendments, 
I fully recognize the rightful authority of the people over the whole 
subject, to be exercised in either of the modes prescribed in the 
instrument itself; and I should, under existing circumstances, favor rather 
than oppose a fair opportunity being afforded the people to act upon it. I 
will venture to add that to me the convention mode seems preferable, in 
that it allows amendments to originate with the people themselves, 
instead of only permitting them to take or reject propositions originated 
by others not especially chosen for the purpose, and which might not be 
precisely such as they would wish to either accept or refuse. I understand 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution—which amendment, however, I 
have not seen—has passed Congress, to the effect that the Federal 
Government shall never interfere with the domestic institutions of the 
States, including that of persons held to service. To avoid misconstruction 
of what I have said, I depart from my purpose not to speak of particular 
amendments so far as to say that, holding such a provision to now be 
implied Constitutional law, I have no objection to its being made express 
and irrevocable. 

The chief magistrate derives all his authority from the people, and 
they have conferred none upon him to fix terms for the separation of the 
states. The people themselves can do this also if they choose; but the 
executive, as such, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to administer 
the present government, as it came to his hands, and to transmit it, 
unimpaired by him, to his successor. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice 
of the people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world? In our 
present differences is either party without faith of being in the right? If 
the Almighty Ruler of Nations, with his eternal truth and justice, be on 
your side of the North, or on yours of the South, that truth and that 
justice will surely prevail, by the judgment of this great tribunal, the 
American people. 

By the frame of the government under which we live, this same 
people have wisely given their public servants but little power for 
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mischief; and have, with equal wisdom, provided for the return of that 
little to their own hands at very short intervals. While the people retain 
their virtue and vigilance, no administration, by any extreme of wicked- 
ness or folly, can very seriously injure the government in the short space 
of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this whole 
subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If there be an object 
to hurry any of you in hot haste to a step which you would never take 
deliberately, that object will be frustrated by taking time; but no good 
object can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied, still 
have the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive point, the 
laws of your own framing under it; while the new administration will 
have no immediate power, if it would, to change either. If it were 
admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in the dispute, 
there still is no single good reason for precipitate action. Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on him who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land, are still competent to adjust in the best way 
all our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, is 
the momentous issue of civil war. The government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. You 
have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the government, while I 
shall have the most solemn one to “preserve, protect, and defend it.” 

I am loathe to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break our 
bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over 
this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 
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Letter of Condolence to One of the First Casualties of the Civil 
War—To Colonel Ellsworth’s Parents—Washington, D.C., May 25, 
1861 


MY DEAR SIR AND MADAME, 

In the untimely loss of your noble son, our affliction here is scarcely 
less than your own. So much of promised usefulness to one’s country, 
and of bright hopes for one’s self and friends, have never been so 
suddenly dashed as in his fall. In size, in years, and in youthful appearance 
a boy only, his power to command men was surpassingly great. This 
power, combined with a fine intellectual and indomitable energy, and a 
taste altogether military, constituted in him, as seemed to me, the best 
natural talent in that department I ever knew. And yet he was singularly 
modest and deferential in social intercourse. My acquaintance with him 
began less than two years ago; yet, through the latter half of the 
intervening period, it was as intense as the disparity of our ages and my 
engrossing engagements would permit. To me he appeared to have no 
indulgences or pastimes, and I never heard him utter a profane or an 
intemperate word. What was conclusive of his good heart, he never 
forgot his parents. The honors he labored for so laudably, and for which, 
in the sad end, he so gallantly gave his life, he meant for them no less 
than for himself. 

In the hope that it may be no intrusion upon the sacredness of your 
sorrow, I have ventured to address you this tribute to the memory of my 
young friend and your brave and early fallen son. 

May God give you the consolation which is beyond all early power. 

Sincerely your friend in common affliction, 
A. LINCOLN 


Message to Congress Recommending Compensated Emancipation— 
March 6, 1862 


FELLOW-CITIZENS of the Senate and House of Representatives, 


I RECOMMEND the adoption of a joint resolution by your honorable 
bodies which shall be substantially as follows: 
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“Resolved, That the United States ought to co-operate with any State 
which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to such State 
pecuniary aid, to be used by such State, in its discretion, to compensate 
for the inconveniences, public and private, produced by such change of 
system.” 

If the proposition contained in the resolution does not meet the 
approval of Congress and the country, there is the end; but if it does 
command such approval, I deem it of importance that the States and 
people immediately interested should be at once distinctly notified of the 
fact, so that they may begin to consider whether to accept or reject it. The 
Federal Government would find its highest interest in such a measure, as 
one of the most efficient means of self-preservation. The leaders of the 
existing insurrection entertain the hope that this government will 
ultimately be forced to acknowledge the independence of some part of 
the disaffected region, and that all the slave States north of such part will 
then say, “The Union for which we have struggled being already gone, 
we now choose to go with the Southern section.” To deprive them of this 
hope substantially ends the rebellion, and the initiation of emancipation 
completely deprives them of it as to all the States initiating it. The point 
is not that all the States tolerating slavery would very soon, if at all, 
initiate emancipation; but that, while the offer is equally made to all, the 
more northern shall by such initiation make it certain to the more 
southern that in no event will the former ever join the latter in their 
proposed confederacy. I say “initiation” because, in my judgment, gradual 
and not sudden emancipation is better for all. In the mere financial or 
pecuniary view, any member of Congress with the census tables and 
treasury reports before him can readily see for himself how very soon the 
current expenditures of this war would purchase, at fair valuation, all the 
slaves in any named State. Such a proposition on the part of the General 
Government sets up no claim of a right by Federal authority to interfere 
with slavery within State limits, referring, as it does, the absolute control 
of the subject in each case to the State and its people immediately 
interested. It is proposed as a matter of perfectly free choice with them. 

In the annual message last December, I thought fit to say, “The 
Union must be preserved, and hence all indispensable means must be 
employed.” I said this not hastily, but deliberately. War has been made 
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and continues to be an indispensable means to this end. A practical 
reacknowledgment of the national authority would render the war 
unnecessary, and it would at once cease. If, however, resistance 
continues, the war must also continue; and it is impossible to foresee all 
the incidents which may attend and all the ruin which may follow it. 
Such as may seem indispensable or may obviously promise great 
efficiency toward ending the struggle must and will come. 

The proposition now made (though an offer only), I hope it may be 
esteemed no offense to ask whether the pecuniary consideration tendered 
would not be of more value to the States and private persons concerned 
than are the institution and property in it in the present aspect of affairs. 

While it is true that the adoption of the proposed resolution would 
be merely initiatory, and not within itself a practical measure, it is 
recommended in the hope that it would soon lead to important practical 
results. In full view of my great responsibility to my God and to my 
country, I earnestly beg the attention of Congress and the people to the 
subject. 

A. LINCOLN 


Message to Congress Abolishing Slavery in Washington, D.C.— 
April 16, 1862 


FELLOW-CITIZENS of the Senate and House of Representatives, 

The act entitled “An act for the relief of certain persons held to 
service or labor in the District of Columbia” has this day been approved 
and signed. 

I have never doubted the constitutional authority of Congress to 
abolish slavery in this District, and I have ever desired to see the national 
capital freed from the institution in some satisfactory way. Hence there 
has never been in my mind any question on the subject except the one of 
expediency, arising in view of all the circumstances. If there be matters 
within and about this act which might have taken a course or shape more 
satisfactory to my judgment, I do not attempt to specify them. I am 
gratified that the two principles of compensation and colonization are 
both recognized and practically applied in the act. 
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In the matter of compensation, it is provided that claims may be 
presented within ninety days from the passage of the act, “but not 
thereafter”; and there is no saving for minors, femmes covert, insane or 
absent persons. I presume this is an omission by mere oversight, and I 
recommend that it be supplied by an amendatory or supplemental act. 

A. LINCOLN 


The Emancipation Proclamation, January 1, 1863 


THE PRESIDENT of the United States of America: A Proclamation. 

Whereas on the 22d day of September, A.D. 1862, a proclamation 
was issued by the President of the United States, containing, among other 
things, the following, to wit: 

“That on the 1st day of January, A.D., 1863, all persons held as 
slaves within any State or designated part of a State the people whereof 
shall then be in rebellion against the United States shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever free; and the executive government of the 
United States, including the military and naval authority thereof, will 
recognize and maintain the freedom of such persons and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may 
make for their actual freedom. 

“That the executive will on the 1st day of January aforesaid, by 
proclamation, designate the States and parts of States, if any, in which 
the people thereof, respectively, shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States; and the fact that any State or the people thereof shall on 
that day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United States 
by members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the 
qualified voters of such States shall have participated shall, in the 
absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive 
evidence that such State and the people thereof are not then in rebellion 
against the United States.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States in time of actual armed rebellion against 
the authority and government of the United States, and as a fit and 
necessary war measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, on this 1st day 
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of January, A.D. 1863, and in accordance with my purpose so to do, 
publicly proclaimed for the full period of one hundred days from the first 
day above mentioned, order and designate as the States and parts of 
States wherein the people thereof, respectively, are this day in rebellion 
against the United States the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. Bernard, 
Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, 
Assumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, 
including the city of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia (except the forty- 
eight counties designated as West Virginia, and also the counties of 
Berkeley, Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Anne, 
and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which 
excepted parts are for the present left precisely as if this proclamation 
were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do order 
and declare that all persons held as slaves within said designated States 
and parts of States are, and henceforward shall be, free; and that the 
Executive Government of the United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of said 
persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free to abstain 
from all violence, unless in necessary self-defense; and I recommend to 
them that, in all cases when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable 
wages. 

And I further declare and make known that such persons of suitable 
condition will be received into the armed service of the United States to 
garrison forts, positions, stations, and other places, and to man vessels of 
all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution upon military necessity, I invoke the 
considerate judgment of mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty 
God. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
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Done at the city of Washington, this first day of January, A.D. 1863, 
and of the independence of the United States of America the eighty- 
seventh. 

A. LINCOLN 
By the President: WILLIAM H. SEWARD, Secretary of State 


Address at Gettysburg—November 19, 1863 


FOUR score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent, a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field, as a final resting place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can not consecrate— 
we can not hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


The Story of the Emancipation Proclamation Told by the President, 
to the Artist F. B. Carpenter—February 6, 1864 


“TT had got to be,” said Mr. Lincoln, “midsummer, 1862. Things had 
gone on from bad to worse, until I felt that we had reached the end of our 
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rope on the plan of operations we had been pursuing; that we had about 
played our last card, and must change our tactics, or lose the game. I now 
determined upon the adoption of the emancipation policy; and without 
consultation with, or the knowledge of, the Cabinet, I prepared the 
original draft of the proclamation, and, after much anxious thought, 
called a Cabinet meeting upon the subject. This was the last of July or 
the first part of the month of August, 1862. All were present excepting 
Mr. Blair, the Postmaster-General, who was absent at the opening of the 
discussion, but came in subsequently. I said to the Cabinet that I had 
resolved upon this step, and had not called them together to ask their 
advice, but to lay the subject-matter of a proclamation before them, 
suggestions as to which would be in order after they had heard it read. 
Mr. Lovejoy was in error when he informed you that it excited no 
comment excepting on the part of Secretary Seward. Various suggestions 
were offered. Secretary Chase wished the language stronger in reference 
to the arming of the blacks. 

“Mr. Blair, after he came in, deprecated the policy on the ground that 
it would cost the administration the fall elections. Nothing, however, was 
offered that I had not already fully anticipated and settled in my mind, 
until Secretary Seward spoke. He said in substance, ‘Mr. President, I 
approve of the proclamation, but I question the expediency of its issue at 
this juncture. The depression of the public mind, consequent upon our 
repeated reverses, is so great that I fear the effect of so important a step. 
It may be viewed as the last measure of an exhausted government, a cry 
for help; the government stretching forth its hands to Ethiopia, instead of 
Ethiopia stretching forth her hands to the government.’ His idea,” said 
the President, “was that it would be considered our last shriek on the 
retreat.” [This was his precise expression.] ‘Now,’ continued Mr. 
Seward, ‘while I approve the measure, I suggest, sir, that you postpone 
its issue until you can give it to the country supported by military 
success, instead of issuing it, as would be the case now, upon the greatest 
disasters of the war.’ Mr. Lincoln continued “The wisdom of the view of 
the Secretary of State struck me with very great force. It was an aspect of 
the case that, in all my thought upon the subject, I had entirely 
overlooked. The result was that I put the draft of the proclamation aside, 
as you do your sketch for a picture, waiting for a victory. 
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“From time to time I added or changed a line, touching it up here and 
there, anxiously watching the process of events. Well, the next news we 
had was of Pope’s disaster at Bull Run. Things looked darker than ever. 
Finally came the week of the battle of Antietam. I determined to wait no 
longer. The news came, I think, on Wednesday, that the advantage was 
on our side. I was then staying at the Soldiers’ Home [three miles out of 
Washington]. Here I finished writing the second draft of the preliminary 
proclamation; came up on Saturday; called the Cabinet together to hear 
it, and it was published on the following Monday.” 


Address to General Grant—March 9, 1864 


GENERAL GRANT, 

The expression of the nation’s approbation of what you have already 
done, and its reliance on you for what remains to do in the existing great 
struggle, is now presented with this commission constituting you 
Lieutenant-General of the Army of the United States. 

With this high honor, devolves on you an additional responsibility. 
As the country herein trusts you, so, under God, it will sustain you. I 
scarcely need add, that with what I here speak for the country, goes my 
own hearty personal concurrence. 


General Grant’s Reply. 


MR. PRESIDENT, 

I accept this commission, with gratitude for the high honor 
conferred. 

With the aid of the noble armies that have fought on so many fields 
for our common country, it will be my earnest endeavor not to disappoint 
your expectations. 

I feel the full weight of the responsibilities now devolving on me, 
and I know that if they are met, it will be due to those armies; and above 
all, to the favor of that Providence which leads both nations and men. 
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Order Assigning U. S. Grant Command of the Armies of the United 
States—Executive Mansion, Washington, D.C.—March 10, 1864 


UNDER the authority of an act of Congress to revive the grade of 
lieutenant-General in the United States Army, approved February 29, 
1864, Lieutenant-General Ulysses S. Grant, United States Army, is 
assigned to the command of the Armies of the United States. 

A. LINCOLN 


Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address—March 4, 1865 


FELLOW COUNTRYMEN, 

At this second appearing to take the oath of the presidential office, 
there is less occasion for an extended address than there was at the first. 
Then a statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued, seemed 
fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of four years, during which 
public declarations have been constantly called forth on every point and 
phase of the great contest which still absorbs the attention and engrosses 
the energies of the nation, little that is new could be presented. The 
progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is as well 
known to the public as to myself; and it is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory 
and encouraging to all. With high hope for the future, no prediction in 
regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all thoughts 
were anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All dreaded it—all 
sought to avert it. While the inaugural address was being delivered from 
this place, devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, insurgent 
agents were in the city seeking to destroy it without war—seeking to 
dissolve the Union, and divide effects, by negotiation. Both parties 
deprecated war; but one of them would make war rather than let the 
nation survive; and the other would accept war rather than let it perish. 
And the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, not 
distributed generally over the Union, but localized in the Southern part of 
it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew 
that this interest was, somehow, the cause of the war. To strengthen, 
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perpetuate, and extend this interest was the object for which the 
insurgents would rend the Union, even by war; while the government 
claimed no right to do more than to restrict the territorial enlargement 
of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the duration 
which it has already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the 
conflict might cease with, or even before, the conflict itself should cease. 
Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and 
astounding. Both read the same Bible, and pray to the same God; and 
each invokes his aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread from 
the sweat of other men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be not 
judged. The prayers of both could not be answered—that of neither has 
been answered fully. 

The Almighty has his own purposes. “Woe unto the world because 
of offenses! for it must needs be that offenses come; but woe to that man 
by whom the offense cometh.” If we shall suppose that American slavery 
is one of those offenses which, in the providence of God, must needs 
come, but which, having continued through his appointed time, he now 
wills to remove, and that he gives to both North and South this terrible 
war, as the woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attributes which the believers in 
a living God always ascribe to him? Fondly do we hope—fervently do 
we pray—that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, 
if God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn by the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said, “The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with 
all nations. 
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Last Public Address—April 11, 1865 


FELLOW-CITIZENS, 

We meet this evening not in sorrow, but in gladness of heart. The 
evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond, and the surrender of the 
principal insurgent army, give hope of a righteous and speedy peace, 
whose joyous expression cannot be restrained. In the midst of this, 
however, He from whom blessings flow must not be forgotten. 

A call for a national thanksgiving is being prepared, and will be duly 
promulgated. Nor must those whose harder part gives us the cause of 
rejoicing be overlooked. Their honors must not be parceled out with 
others. I myself was near the front, and had the pleasure of transmitting 
much of the good news to you. But no part of the honor for plan or 
execution is mine. To General Grant, his skillful officers, and brave men, 
all belongs. The gallant navy stood ready, but was not in reach to take 
active part. By these recent successes, the reinauguration of the national 
authority—reconstruction which has had a large share of thought from 
the first, is pressed much more closely upon our attention. It is fraught 
with great difficulty. Unlike a case of war between independent nations, 
there is no authorized organ for us to treat with—no one man has 
authority to give up the rebellion for any other man. We simply must 
begin with and mould from disorganized and discordant elements. Nor is 
it a small additional embarrassment that we, the loyal people, differ 
among ourselves as to the mode, manner, and measure of reconstruction. 
As a general rule, I abstain from reading the reports of attacks upon 
myself, wishing not to be provoked by that to which I cannot properly 
offer an answer. In spite of this precaution, however, it comes to my 
knowledge that Iam much censured for some supposed agency in setting 
up and seeking to sustain the new State government of Louisiana. In this 
I have done just so much and no more than the public knows. In the 
Annual Message of December, 1863, and the accompanying proclamation, 
I presented a plan of reconstruction, as the phrase goes, which I promised, 
if adopted by any State, would be acceptable to and sustained by the 
Executive Government of the nation. I distinctly stated that this was not 
the only plan that might possibly be acceptable, and I also distinctly 
protested that the Executive claimed no right to say when or whether 
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members should be admitted to seats in Congress from such States. This 
plan was in advance submitted to the then Cabinet, and approved by 
every member of it. One of them suggested that I should then and in that 
connection apply the Emancipation Proclamation to the theretofore 
excepted parts of Virginia and Louisiana; that I should drop the suggestion 
about apprenticeship for freed people, and that I should omit the protest 
against my own power in regard to the admission of members of 
Congress. But even he approved every part and parcel of the plan which 
has since been employed or touched by the action of Louisiana. The new 
constitution of Louisiana, declaring emancipation for the whole State, 
practically applies the proclamation to the part previously excepted. It 
does not adopt apprenticeship for freed people, and is silent, as it could 
not well be otherwise, about the admission of members to Congress. So 
that, as it applied to Louisiana, every member of the Cabinet fully 
approved the plan. The message went to Congress, and I received many 
commendations of the plan, written and verbal, and not a single objection 
to it from any professed emancipationist came to my knowledge until 
after the news reached Washington that the people of Louisiana had 
begun to move in accordance with it. From about July, 1862, I had 
corresponded with different persons supposed to be interested in seeking 
a reconstruction of a State government for Louisiana. When the message 
of 1863, with the plan before mentioned, reached New Orleans, General 
Banks wrote me that he was confident that the people, with his military 
co-operation, would reconstruct substantially on that plan. I wrote to him 
and some of them to try it. They tried it, and the result is known. Such 
has been my only agency in getting up the Louisiana government. As to 
sustaining it my promise is out, as before stated. But, as bad promises are 
better broken than kept, I shall treat this as a bad promise and break it, 
whenever I shall be convinced that keeping it is adverse to the public 
interest; but I have not yet been so convinced. I have been shown a letter 
on this subject, supposed to be an able one, in which the writer expresses 
regret that my mind has not seemed to be definitely fixed upon the 
question whether the seceded States, so called, are in the Union or out of 
it. It would perhaps add astonishment to his regret were he to learn that 
since I have found professed Union men endeavoring to answer that 
question, I have purposely forborne any public expression upon it. As 
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appears to me, that question has not been nor yet is a practically material 
one, and that any discussion of it, while it thus remains practically 
immaterial, could have no effect other than the mischievous one of 
dividing our friends. As yet, whatever it may become, that question is 
bad as the basis of a controversy, and good for nothing at all—a merely 
pernicious abstraction. We all agree that the seceded States, so called, are 
out of their proper practical relation with the Union, and that the sole 
object of the Government, civil and military, in regard to those States, is 
to again get them into their proper practical relation. I believe that it is 
not only possible, but in fact easier, to do this without deciding or even 
considering whether those States have ever been out of the Union, than 
with it. Finding themselves safely at home, it would be utterly immaterial 
whether they had been abroad. Let us all join in doing the acts necessary 
to restore the proper practical relations between these States and the 
Union, and each forever after innocently indulge his own opinion 
whether, in doing the acts he brought the States from without into the 
Union, or only gave them proper assistance, they never having been out 
of it. The amount of constituency, so to speak, on which the Louisiana 
government rests, would be more satisfactory to all if it contained fifty 
thousand, or thirty thousand, or even twenty thousand, instead of twelve 
thousand, as it does. It is also unsatisfactory to some that the elective 
franchise is not given to the colored man. I would myself prefer that it 
were now conferred on the very intelligent, and on those who serve our 
cause as soldiers. Still, the question is not whether the Louisiana 
government, as it stands, is quite all that is desirable. The question is, 
Will it be wiser to take it as it is and help to improve it, or to reject and 
disperse? Can Louisiana be brought into proper practical relation 
with the Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding her new State 
government? Some twelve thousand voters in the heretofore Slave State of 
Louisiana have swom allegiance to the Union, assumed to be the rightful 
political power of the State, held elections, organized a State government, 
adopted a Free State constitution, giving the benefit of public schools 
equally to black and white, and empowering the Legislature to confer the 
elective franchise upon the colored man. This Legislature has already 
voted to ratify the Constitutional Amendment recently passed by Congress, 
abolishing slavery throughout the nation. These twelve thousand persons 
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are thus fully committed to the Union and to perpetuate freedom in the 
State—committed to the very things, and nearly all things, the nation 
wants—and they ask the nation’s recognition and its assistance to make 
good this committal. Now, if we reject and spurn them, we do our utmost 
to disorganize and disperse them. We, in fact, say to the white man: You 
are worthless or worse; we will neither help you nor be helped by you. 
To the blacks we say: This cup of liberty which these, your old masters, 
held to your lips, we will dash from you, and leave you to the chances of 
gathering the spilled and scattered contents in some vague and undefined 
when, where, and how. If this course, discouraging and paralyzing both 
white and black, has any tendency to bring Louisiana into proper 
practical relations with the Union, I have so far been unable to perceive 
it. If, on the contrary, we recognize and sustain the new government of 
Louisiana, the converse of all this is made true. We encourage the hearts 
and nerve the arms of twelve thousand to adhere to their work, and argue 
for it, and proselyte for it, and fight for it, and feed it, and grow it, and 
ripen it to a complete success. The colored man, too, in seeing all united 
for him, is inspired with vigilance, and energy, and daring to the same 
end. Grant that he desires the elective franchise, will he not attain it 
sooner by saving the already advanced steps towards it, than by running 
backward over them? Concede that the new government of Louisiana is 
only to what it should be as the egg is to the fowl, we shall sooner have 
the fowl by hatching the egg than by smashing it. Again, if we reject 
Louisiana, we also reject one vote in favor of the proposed amendment to 
the National Constitution. To meet this proposition, it has been argued 
that no more than three fourths of those States which have not attempted 
secession are necessary to validly ratify the amendment. I do not commit 
myself against this, further than to say that such a ratification would be 
questionable, and sure to be persistently questioned, while a ratification 
by three fourths of all the States would be unquestioned and unques- 
tionable. I repeat the question, Can Louisiana be brought into proper 
practical relation with the Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding 
her new State government? What has been said of Louisiana will apply 
to other States. And yet so great peculiarities pertain to each State, and 
such important and sudden changes occur in the same State, and withal 
so new and unprecedented is the whole case, that no exclusive and 
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inflexible plan can safely be prescribed as to details and collaterals. Such 
exclusive and inflexible plan would surely become a new entanglement. 
Important principles may and must be inflexible. In the present situation 
as the phrase goes, it may be my duty to make some new announcement 
to the people of the South. I am considering, and shall not fail to act, 
when satisfied that action will be proper. 


Lincoln’s Last Written Words—April 14, 1865 


Allow Mr. Ashmer and friend to come in at 9 A.M. to-morrow. 
A. LINCOLN 


The End 
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